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The Rewards of Public Enterprise 


Tue flight trials of the Handley Page 
HP 80 and the Avro Vulcan bombers 
may mark a technical achievement in 
aerodynamics as decisive and significant 
as the flight of the first jet fighter was in 
the development of aero engines. Here 
are two large aircraft which, if they fulfil 
the expectations of their designers, will 
fly with equal manoeuvrability and safety 
at all speeds up to that of sound. This 
is a striking gain. The aerodynamycist 
may now be within sight of building 


S airframes, for civil or military purposes, 


which will allow with safety the fullest 
exploitation of the huge power potential 
which the gas turbine still holds in reserve. 

It is no accident that Britain, which ten 
years ago jumped ahead of the world with 
the first jet fighters, should have forged 
a new lead, first with the Comet and now 
with the new bombers. It is the result of 
careful planning and well-judged investment 


'_ by successive Governments, no less than 


of the designers’ vision and the technical 
skill of the manufacturers. In each case, 
the pattern of development has been 
similar. The impulse has derived, not from 
the painstaking technological mopping-up 
of all the incidental surroundings of an 
existing development, but from the setting 
of a new target, distant, exciting, seemingly 
all but unattainable. The basic objective 
has sometimes been conceived by an 
individual designer, sometimes by a com- 
mittee (work on the Comet, for instance, 
was begun following a requirement stated 


by the Brabazon Committee, which sat as 
long ago as 1943 to consider Britain’s 
post-war civil aviation needs), more often 
from the Air Staff and the Ministry of 
Supply. But whatever its origin, the result 
has been achieved by a co-ordination of 
effort between the industry and the Gov- 
ernment. The firms have done their 
brilliant best. But they have worked within 
a Government plan and, in one way or 
another, they have worked largely on 
Government capital. It has, in fact, become 
a truism to say that, in the field of high- 
powered aircraft, private enterprise in any 
real sense no longer exists in Britain. 

Not only is the Government itself (or 
in civil aviation the Government-owned 
Corporations) a monopoly purchaser and 
thus able to call the tune of development, 
dictate the level of activity in different 
parts of the industry and carry the enor- 
mous capital overheads of aircraft develop- 
ment ; it is also the owner of all the impor- 
tant research establishments, which serve 
the industry and provide designers with 
the corpus of fundamental knowledge which 
they have to transmute into airframes and 
engines. By taking upon itself many of 
the overheads and most of the risk which 
would, in other industries, be borne by 
private capital, the Government has given 
the aircraft industry both the confidence 
and the incentive to raise its sights. Indeed, 
it has done more. By refraining between 
1945 and 1950 from rushing into production 
with every new development wach was 





but a secondary exploitation of an already 
existing type, it ensured that in those 
crucial years the strides forward into the 
post-jet age were as long as those which 
separated the Meteor from the Spitfire. 

The Labour Government came at times 
under fierce criticism, most of it ill-informed 
and partisan, from the press, from Air 
Force officers impatient at being confined 
to obsolescent aircraft, and from disappoin- 
ted manufacturers. The Air Force, it was 
said, was being deprived of the latest 
types: in both civil and military flying 
the Americans—and perhaps the Russians 
—had stolen a march on us. There was, 
to be sure, a short-term risk, both military 
and commercial, in the long-sighted plan. 
But history will surely count it to have - 
been well-judged. The HP 80 and the 
Vulcan, the Comet and the Viscount, 
the Hunter and the Javelin are the answers 
to the critics. As they go into production 
and service, this country once more gains 
a clear lead in the unending pursuit of 
technical excellence. 

And so we must. If Britain is to main- 
tain, with her limited resources and in the 
face of American technology, a high indus- 
trial standard of living, she can do it only 
by being recognised as the research labora- 
tory of the world. The conversion value 
of tools is not enough. The mass market 
of American industry will always give the 
U.S. a technological advantage. We must 
add the conversion value of brains, daring 
and imagination. In that race, all start 
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level, and the lead will be held by the country 
which is prepared to take the risks and go ruth- 
lessly for the big objectives. British aircraft are 
the proof that Government planning can accom- 
plish this without frustrating the sometimes 
temperamental genius of the designers. U.S. 
private enterprise has successfully exploited with 
its huge resources the potential of each of the 
big developments ; it has largely failed to initiate 
them. 

It may be admitted that only a few projects 
can be accorded the costly priority involved in 
claiming the technical championship of the 
world. It is.also true that, even in aircraft, the 
somewhat anomalous combination of public and 
private capital has been unnecessarily expensive. 
But when all the less favourable factors are faced, 
the fact remains that we have cvolved a method 
of planning in this industry which three times in 
ten. years has carried us clear ahead of our com- 
petitors. Even with our limited resources we 
could plan ourselves to supremacy in other 
selected industries. This country could within 
five years take ‘the lead in, for instance, the civil 
use of atomic energy, in electronics and anti- 
biotics, as surely as it has in aircraft. The cost 
would be high, but the reward could happily 
transform our industrial future. 


Tito and the Catholics 

When objections were raised (quite wrong- 
headedly in our view) to Marshal Tito’s forth- 
coming visit to this country, they were brushed 
aside on the ground that in relations between 
States, which need each other’s military 
support, the character of their domestic re- 
gimes cannot be taken into account. This reply 
assumes that the present Yugoslav Government 
persecutes religious groups. It is not clear that 
it does anything of the kind. The patriarch of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, the greatest 
_ religious community in Yugoslavia, denies any 
religious persecution, and so do the heads of 
the Muslim, Protestant, Old Catholic and 
Jewish religious communities. The State, in 
fact, goes far beyond its constitutional duty in 
subsidising and maintaining churches, chapels, 
mosques, synagogues, and theological semin- 
aries and faculties. The churches are full, and 
there are as many priests, nuns and monks as 
before the war. Even the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is not unanimous in its complaints; 
about a quarter of the priesthood defies the 
Vatican by belonging to voluntary associations 
friendly to the regime. Nor is it at all clear 
that the freedom of conscience and religion 
guaranteed by the Constitution is abused. Train- 
ing schools for priests still function; religious 
instruction for children on church premises is 
permitted, and Catholic marriages are allowed. 

Would it not be more honest for the Vatican 
to explain that its real complaint is that, by the 
Land Reform and Nationalisation of Industry 
Acts, the Church has been deprived, not of its 
right to save souls, but of much of its worldly 
wealth? Should it not also admit that much of 
what it describes as persecution has really very 
little to do with religious faith? Had 
not many of the Bishops, who in Zagreb last 
September obeyed Rome in denouncing such 
Catholics as were willing to co-operate with 
the regime, themselves been supporters of the 
Clerico-Fascist regime of Pavelich during the 


war? No Quisling regime had a more Shock- 
ing or sadistic record. Under Pavelich the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Croatia revived the 
ancient practice of mass conversion by fire and 
sword; it seems not to have raised a finger of 
protest while nearly a quarter of a million Serbs 
were murdered by the Ustachi. Archbishop 
Stepinac was himself Chaplain-General of the 
Ustachi forces:and President of the Committee 
of three (the other two being bishops) who 
directed this policy of mass conversion. He re- 
ceived the highest Ustachi decoration for his 
services. - Pavelich was blessed by the Pope 
during the war, and was apparently aided by 
the Vatican to escape to the Argentine. We 
cannot pretend surprise even if it is true that 
the present Yugoslav State does, in fact, dis- 
play some bias against the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 


American Advice to Lancashire 

The Report on the British cotton industry 
issued this week by a “Productivity Team” of 
employers and trade unionists from the United 
States has a good many hard things to say about 
Lancashire’s problem industry. The Americans, 
indeed, start out from a quite different approach 
to that which is common over here. They 
are interested mainly in long runs of highly 
standardised cloth, made of standard yarns, and 
very little in goods of fine quality or in short 
runs of specialised products. Accordingly, they 
have no use for mule-spinning and are very 
insistent on the importance of the fully auto- 
matic loom—and therewith appear to be advis- 
ing Lancashire to go all out, with modern 
ring-spinning machinery and modern looms, to 
recapture its lost markets for cheap textiles in 
the less developed countries. This involves not 
only a very heavy expenditure on re-cquipment, 
but also a completely new labour structure, with 
the performance of all unskilled work by 
labourers or learners, and the concentration of 
skilled workers on highly specialised skilled 
tasks. Obviously such a system, if Lancashire 
firms and workers could ever be induced to 
accept it, would lower costs a good deal below 
present levels; but would it lower them enough 
to enable Lancashire to compete with Japan, or 
even with America, in the cheaper lines? If not, 
there is more than this Report admits to be 
said for paying attention to quality production, 
despite the limitations of the market for high- 
grade products. This does not mean that Lan- 
cashire does not need re-equipment, or that it 
is really sound policy to carry on with out-of- 
date machines which are usable only because 
their cost has been written off long ago. This, 
the Report points out, is a policy of despair; 
but its general recommendations are less helpful 
than they might be because of the central 
assumption from which it sets out. 
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Britain’s Coal Picture 

. Although final figures, as we go to press, are 
still awaited, the broad picture of British coal 
production in 1952 is now <dequately clear. 
With a labour force averaging 17,000 more than 
in 1951, production is up by about 2} million 
tons; inland consumption, reflecting trade 
recession, has fallen by about the samé amount; 
and the resulting gain of 5 million tons in 
“availability” has been distributed between 
exports (plus 32 million tons) and stocks. The 
fact that the increase in output is proportion- 
ately less than that in numbers of miners ‘is dis- 
appointing; but it has to be borne in mind that 
a high intake of new entrants was likely to. be re- 
flected, as it has been, in a slight drop in output 
per man-shift. The.real question for the future 
is what estimate the Board is making of future 
demand, both inland and for export, and what 


policy is to be pursted in relation to the long- . 


term development plan—based, as it was, on 
the conception that only by the closing of high- 
cost collieries and the opening of new pits 
could the average price of British coal be 
lowered. The miners’ clear determination to 
maintain their existing level of real wages makes 
it increasingly urgent to cheapen costs other than 
wages. The coalfields are a sector of the national 
economy in which there must be no cheese- 
paring in capital investment. 


The Mullahs Win the Day 


A Correspondent writes : Pakistan has been aa 
independent State for nearly five years, but she 
has not had a Constitution. The fundamemtal 
issue has been whether Pakistan should be a 
modern secular State, with safeguards for minor- 
ities, or whether it should be run on strictly 
religious lines. It looks as if the Mullahs have 
won, 

The new Constitution, which will be worked 
out in the Constituent Assembly during the next 
six months, is to be, in the Premier’s words, “a 
mould through which ([Pakistan’s] political 
energy shapes itself into creative effort.” He was 
presenting the Report of the Basic Principles 

which was set up in March, 1949, to 
draw up “directive principles.” Its proposals 
leave no doubt as to the kind of mould the drafts- 
men envisaged; it is, in fact, a “Mullahcracy.” 
The teaching of the Koran will be compulsory, 
and organisations will be set up for this purpose; 
steps will be taken to bring existing laws into 
conformity with Islamic principles and to codify 
such injunctions of the Koran and Sunnah as can 
be given legislative effect; suitable steps will be 
taken to prevent activities subversive of principles 
embodied in the Committee’s Resolution. The 
proposal is made that the Head of the State must 
be a Muslim, and that he should constitute a 
Board of not more than five people well versed in 
Islamic law to advise him on any new laws which 
they might consider as repugnant to the Koran 
and the Sunnah. If they have objections to any 
legislation, the Head of the State then refers it 
back to the Legislature, and the final decision not 
only requires 4 majority of its members but the 
support of a majority of the Muslim members on 
the grounds that an interpretation of the Koran 
and Sunnah is involved. In effect this would 
give the Mullahs the power of veto. Similar 
Advisory Boards would assist the heads of pro- 
vincial governments. 

These proposals are quite incompatible with 
other “directives” that the State “should pro- 
tect all the legitimate rights and interests of the 
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non-Muslim communities of Pakistan,” and 
“should endeavour to discourage amongst the 
Muslims of Pakistan, parochial, tribal, racial end 
‘other similar un-Islamic feelings.” A Federal 
Legislature is proposed, consisting of two Houses, 


|) the House of Units with 120 members and the 


House of People, which alone can introduce 
Money Bills, with 400. The proposal that East 
and West Pakistan. should have parity in both 
Houses will help to eliminate provincial jealousies, 
but the suggestion for separate electorates can 
only serve to increase communal tension. 

Many of the “directive principles ” are sugges- 
tive of a Welfare State—providing, as they do, for 
the basic necessities of life for those citizens, 

“rrespective of caste or creed, who are temporarily 
or permanently incapable of earning a livelihood; 
an economic policy directed so as to secure all- 
round well-being, irrespective of creed, race or 
colour, and to prevent the concentration of wealth 
and the means of production in the hands'of a 
few to the detriment of the common man;. the 
removal of illiteracy within a minimum period. 
On the vitally important point of the machinery 
needed to achieve these desirable ‘objectives, the 
Report offers no illumination, but questions will 
undoubtedly be raised on these matters in the 
forthcoming Debates. The President of the Pro- 
vincial Muslim League and Chief Minister of the 
Punjab, who is opposed to the Federal principle, 
has already referred to the “scourge of Mullahism 
which has threatened our State from the first 


day” and suggested that people had too much 


common sense to brook Mullahism in any shape 
or form. He appealed for constructive criticism 
of the Report, of which he was a signatory. But 
with a considerable number of potentially effec- 
tive critics in prison, and in the absence of any 
well-organised Opposition, it seems likely that 
the Mullahs will win the day. 


WASHINGTON 
Waiting to Open the Parcel 


Cur Washington Correspondent writes: Like 
a child waiting for Christmas, the Republicans 
are eagerly counting the days until they can get 
their hands on the reins of power. Plans are 
being made for the biggest and best Inaugura- 
tion ever; the hotel space is already sold out. 


_ Republican Congressmen have been receiving 


almost .as many applications for patronage posts 
as they have Christmas cards. But as the great 
day approaches, doubts begin to gnaw. Thought- 
ful men begin to wonder whether the packages 
which glitter so attractively beneath the tree may 
not disappoint when they are opened. Mr. 


- Joseph Dodge, the Detroit banker who has been 


sitting down with the men preparing Mr. Tru- 
man’s last Budget, has been confessing privately 
his admiration for the thorough care with which 
requests are examined, and his fear that. it may 
not be possible to introduce the cuts.so lavishly 
promised during the campaign, unless there is a 
major change in the military expenditure. Mr. 
‘John Foster Dulles, having at last. achieved his 
life’s aim of being designated Secretary of State, 
is now finding that it is extremely difficult to 
recruit Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries. For though there are ample numbers of 


. willing Republicans who want to become post- 


masters, or Federal Judges, and while there is no 
shortage of well-paid Corporation executives pre- 
~ pared to take a large cut in income in order to 
get a senior job at the Department of Defence or 


’ the Department of Commerce, there is a regret- 
table lack of qualified people prepared to take a 


similar cut for the privilege of being attacked by 
Senators McCarthy and McCarran. 


“be invaded, and was sent home. 


Meanwhile the Truman Administration is 
spending its last days in a flurry of activity. The 
President himself appears to have passed the 
word down that everything possible must be 
done to hand over a government not only in good 
athletic shape but also cleansed of the cankers 
and blemishes which loomed so large in the elec- 
tion campaign. Crime, corruption, Communism 
and Korea may have proved effective in 1952, but 
they are not to be permanently around the neck 
of Mr. Truman’s party if he can do anything 
about it. Thus belatedly the Department of 
Justice is arranging for the deportation of one 
shady gangster after another. Hence the flow of 
indictments. The Truman Administration seems 


determined that the Republicans should not in- . 


herit a mass of easily disposable unfinished busi- 
ness. President Truman’s instruction to Mr. 
Acheson to séek a new solution to the Anglo- 
Persian dispute belongs in this category. 

Korea, however, is another matter. The way 
that American frustration was politically exploited 
during the campaign still rankles with the retir- 
ing President and when General MacArthur 
finally got into the act he blew his top. Few 
except the dwindling band of MacArthur wor- 
shippers seriously believe that he really had any- 
thing constructive to offer in the way_of a solu- 
tion. Fewer still defended his right to withhold 
any proposal from his military superiors. But it 
was essential for MacArthur to try to rehabilitate 
himself with the winning faction of the Republi- 
can.party. His own relations with Eisenhower 
have been the coolest ever since 1939, when Lt.- 
Col. Eisenhower refused to write a report demon- 
strating that the Philippines could not possibly 
On V.E. day 
MacArthur was the only theatre commander who 
did not send Eisenhower a signal of congratula- 
tion. MacArthur did what he could at the 
Republican Convention to prevent Eisenhower’s 
nomination, and pointedly refrained from voting 
in the.election. Something dramatic had to be 
done. Hence the speech to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the warmth of his 
telegram to his old friend “Ike.” For Harry 
Truman it.was too much to stomach. 


PARIS 
Pinay’s End 


~ Our Paris Correspondent writes : In the midst 
of all the Christmas festivities-the poor Deputies 
—partly through their own fault—had their ho!i- 
days ruined by the fall of M. Pinay in the early 
hours of December 24. Not that Cabinet crises 
are unusual at the end of December—with the 
Budget before the Assembly. But the fall of 
Pinay—or rather his spontaneous resignation 
without an adverse Assembly vote being actually 
taken—was something rather different in the eyes 
of many Frenchmen from a mere overthrow of a 
Pleven, a Queuille or a Bidault. These had come 
and gone and come again so often.... But 
Pinay had,-over the last nine months, been built 
up into a symbol. A large part of the Press, 
and, of course, the Government-controlled radio, 
had drummed it into the general public that 
Pinay was:the Saviour of the Franc, the Saviour 
of France, the Average- Frenchman Who Under- 
stood What France Wanted and Needed. He was 
reassuring to the middle-class Frenchman, the 
small -industrialist, the ‘small businessman; and 


‘there is little doubt that, for several months, he 


had a fairly reassuring effect on the public gener- 
ally—not least on the French housewife. 

‘ Completely unknown to the people at large, he 
had come in, at the beginning of March, as “a 
man with new solutions”; he had cashed in on 
the drop in many world prices; and had suc- 
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ceeded—partly because of this, and partly because 
of the somewhat artificially created psychological 
effect that this was “something néw ”—in check- 
ing the rise in the cost of living. Shopkeepers 
thought up the slogan, “ Defence of the Franc ”— 
and were able, thanks to it, to get rid of old unsale- 
able stocks with a loudly announced 5 per cent. cut 
in prices, The “ fiscal amnesty ” for past tax evasion 
had a reassuring effect in a country where few tax- 
payers have an absolutely clear conscience. Only, 
unfortunately, this “fiscal amnesty” did not have 
all the desired results; neither the amnesty itself, 
nor the “guaranteed-capital” loan that was 
floated under M. Pinay’s banner had the effect of 
either repatriating the money hiding in private 
accounts in Canada or Switzerland, or unfreez- 
ing the gold tucked away in many a French home. 

Suspicions grew that not all was well. Pinay 
was finding it-more and more difficult to make 
ends meet. The Budget of 1953 was showing an 
initial deficit of some 600 milliards, and one day 
Pinay found that his majority was getting more 
and more restive, and that the M.R-P. were de- 
manding an increase in family allowances, because 
the cost of living was, after all, showing a marked 
tendency to increase, in spite of everything. 

In fact,.as the Assembly debate showed, the 
question of family allowances was merely an ex- 
cuse for overthrowing the Government. Practic- 
ally all the parties constituting M. Pinay’s 
majority—Pleven’s R.G.R., the Radicals, the 
M.R.P., and even certain people among the 
“classical Right”—had been waiting for an 
opportunity to overthrow Pinay. Many felt that 
Pinay was “asserting” too much (one Radical 
even unkindly said that he was “governing by 
incantation ”!) and that the time was ripe for a 
change. Moreover, there was something in 
Pinay’s manner that went against the grain of Par- 
liament. On the old Maurras principle of dif- 
ferentiating between the “real country” and the 
“legal country,” he suggested by his whole 
manner that he had much wider support in the 
country than was shown by the very limited sup- 
port he was getting in Parliament; also, in the 
course of the debate, reference was made to a 
variety of “pressure groups.” that were support- 
ing Pinay, .régardless of the will of Parliament. 
Finally, there was the constant suspicion, felt on 
all sides of the house, that the “ Experiment ” was 
failing. This could be seen from the applause 
given on the night of Pinay’s fall by large sections 
of the House to the criticisms made by M. Pineau 
for the Socialists, and M. Soustelle for the Gaul- 
lists. The gist of M. Pineau’s attack was that 
while the Premier had checked the psychological 
consequences of inflation—not a negligible 
achievement—he had made two gross errors: he 
had strengthened the deflationist tendency just as 
an economic crisis was about to start; and he had 
totally neglected the importance of investment. 

By declaring that they would abstain from 
voting for Pinay, the M.R.P. sealed his fate. M. 
Pinay did not wait for the vote; he walked out, 
_and asked his Ministers to follow. The Assembly 
was furious. i 


This display of bad humour, this refusal to 
submit to a “public execution,” were not in the 
true republican tradition; and, ironically enough, 
it was the Gaullists who were particularly indig-- 
nant at this contempt for republican customs. 
The Socialists.also complained that M. Pinay was 
putting. himself “above Parliament,” and was 
playing off “the country” against “Parliament,” 
an impression later strengthened by Pinay’s an- 
nouncement that he was not going to enter any 
Government on any account—rather with the sug- 
gestion that: he was keeping himself in reserve as 
the Saviour for some extreme emergency. 








Answer to Stalin 


Stauin’s reply to the New York Times’ 
inquiry about his attitude to war recalls 
President Coolidge’s report of the preacher’s 
view on sin: he is against it. In this matter 
there is no reason to doubt Stalin’s sincerity. 
The Soviet Union has everything to lose being 
itself involved in war. Economically Russia is 
doing well, and the increase of Soviet pros- 
perity is not, like America’s, awkwardly related 
to rearmament. The fear of a slump is a 
capitalist, not a Communist, phenomenon. The 
U.S.S.R. maintains a violent anti-Western pro- 
paganda, not for economic but for psycho- 
logical reasons. Russia, moreover, has done 
much to restore the unparalleled devastation 
she suffered in the last war, though she cannot 
restore the lives of something like twenty million 
people kille” hy the Germans. If ever a country 
had good reason to wish to avoid war on her 
territory—as distinct from possibly advan- 
tageous revolutionary wars fought elsewhere— 
then that country is the Soviet Union. More- 
over, with Communism successful in China long 
before Moscow expected it, and Peking, con- 
veniently cemented to Moscow by American 
intervention, Stalin can boast, as he did at the 


Party ‘Congress last October, that the Soviet: 


world is now one great marketing area, largely, 


if not wholly, independent of the West; it can 


detach itself and watch Western Imperialists 
scratching each others’ eyes out, driving back- 
ward countries into Communist arms by time- 
dishonoured . methods of colonialism, and 
rattling towards their doom to the glory of 
Communist theory and Soviet prophecy. 

Though Stalin. may have difficulties—and 
events in Warsaw, Prague and East Germany 
suggest that he has—it would be foolish to de- 
duce from such purges, or from ideological 
polemics within the U.S.S.R., that the Krem- 
lin’s power is ‘seriously weakened. The Moscow 
trials. of the Thirties led Hitler into such an 
error. Looking round, the world to-day, whether 
contemplating the struggle all over Africa, the 
wars in S.E. Asia, the confusion of Allied 
policies in Europe, or the rush of Republican 
totalitarianism in America, Stalin, like the hero 
of “Oklahoma,” may have a wonderful feeling 
that everything is going his way. 

The challenge of the comparatively stable 
and closely knit Communist world can be met 
by the Western world in one of three ways. The 
objections to the first of these—an aggressive, 
preventive war—mneed scarcely be stated. 
Morality apart, the military outcome is doubt- 
ful; the political result of rousing the coloured 
colonial peoples against the West is certain, and 
the destruction of all the West stands for, from 
a high standard of living to individual freedom, 
would be inescapable. Mr. Churchill, talking 
things over with General Eisenhower, will not 
miss the point: for England at any rate, an 
advance American bomber base, such a conflict 
would at least be a war to end war. 

The second, and far the most likely reply to 
Stalin is for the West to continue in 1953 10 
muddle along as it did in 1952. In that case 
we shall boast about our strength; we shall make 
promises of “ containment” and rearmament we 
cannot fulfil, first announcing, as we did in the 


case of European Defence, an expenditure we 


cannot afford, then promising to increase this © 


—* quickly withdrawing afterwards and actu- 

y Carrying out less rearming than we origin- 
i promised. This is to waste our resources 
and to create both the. maximum of suspicion 
and the maximum impression of futility. It is 
seldom good to combine provocation with weak- 
ness. By the same token we shall all continue 
to apply old-fashioned and long-discredited 
methods of colonial repression in our own de- 
pendencies, while at the same time rejoicing to 
expose the similar methods used by our neigh- 
bours. This is another way of simultaneously 
confirming Communist theory and undermining 
the basis of our own strength. 

The third method of meeting Stalin’s chal- 
lenge may still succeed even at this date when 
so many situations that were once readily 
manageable have become highly complex and 
dangerous. ‘We should restrict armaments to 
sensible proportions, recognising that most 
weapons will be out of date within a year, and 
that our problem is not primarily military, since 
Russia hopes to win, not by conquest, but by its 
own propaganda and our muddles. In short, we 
should spend our resources on making a success 
of our Western world. In that case, Com- 
munism would have little appeal. It does not 
attract people brought up in a free atmosphere 
unless freedom is submerged by poverty, the cor- 
ruption of government and the decay of social, 
political and economic institutions. From 
Stalin’s point of view, the victory of McCarthy 
and McCarran is worth an army of Soviet spies; 
if freedom of thought is sacrificed in the West, 
what superior claims has it on the allegiance of 
common men? It is no reply to say that in the 
U.S.S.R. there are labour camps and political 
executions; men do net die for an argument 
based on degrees ‘of infamy. 

Secondly, to counter the appeal of Com- 
munism, we must reconstruct our attitude to 
backward areas. Labour Britain made a promis- 
ing political beginning in India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
and Burma and West Africa; in principle it was 
on. the right lines in the ground nut scheme, 
though its programming was rash and inefficient. 
If half the world’s market is shut to us by Com- 
munism—it-is not clear how far this is so now, 
or how far it is still only America that bars East- 
West trade—then the more reason for a 
partnership in Africa that will develop its great 
unopened resources, not for the profit of 


individual business men, but for the joint benefit . 


of the people of this country and of the backward 
area itself. This is not “‘ disguised imperialism”; 
it is the problem which the U.S.S.R. claims to 
have solved with political and economic success 
in Central Asia. It is the most urgent problem 
for Western Socialists to solve. 

Finally, to meet Stalin’s challenge we must 
face the possibility that he really desires an armis- 
tice in Korea, a settlement in Germany, and an 
easing of world tension. We cannot now expect 
any genuine co-operation between East and 
West. It is equally excluded by Washington and 
Moscow, but there may be a chance of a horse- 
trading deal. The West has one trump card; 
Russia fears war, in particular German rearma- 
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ment, and China fears that her programme of | 
reconstruction will be interrupted by invasion if “@ 
the United States continues the policy of sup- 
porting the Kuomintang rump in. Formosa. — 


Once these military cards are played by the West, 


it is hard to see what can prevent World War or 


what bargaining cards remain in our hands. 


Preparation for Four Power talks should include: — 


exploring the possibility of a neutralised Ger- 
many, guaranteed by the signatures of the Four 


Powers and by garrisons outside her frontiers.’ 4 
It should also include an agenda for general 


settlement in the Pacific. The argument about 
prisoners of war in Korea has reached an impasse. 
The only solution is to admit that Korea is part 
of a whole Far Eastern situation which cannot 
be settled unless America. follows Britain in 
facing realities, recognising the Communist 
government in China, and agreeing that, as = 
of a general settlement, Formosa (as Mr. 
Acheson corréctly put it) must be returned to 


China without “legal quibbling.” We can see 


no other prospect of an armistice in Korea or of 
preventing an extension of the war by the Chinese 
in South-East Asia and by the Americans 
through blockade and organised parachute and 
guerilla fighting on the Chinese mainland. Such 


a military truce is a necessary background for a: 


serious effort to build a Western world in which 
people’ may continue to believe in progress 
through their own institutions and are still pre- 
pared to fight for freedom. Let us remember 
that such an agreement, even if only an agree- 
ment to disagree, may be more possible now than 
it was a few months ago, because Eisenhower 
will be less open to accusations of appeasing the 
Communists, and might even be applauded for 
a tough deal with a rival Corporation. 


Gan We Cut 


Commitments ? 


Waar overseas’ commitments could aii next’ 


Labour Government cut? This question has 
assumed a new and special urgency now that the 
Party’s National Executive has got down to the 
job of preparing what Douglas Jay has described 
in these columns as a Plan for Survival. In his 
article Mr. Jay rightly stated that a plan to bridge 
the dollar gap must be based (i) on the strictest 
economy in imports, especially from the dollar 
area, and (ii) on large-scale capital investment in 
steel and engineering, in order to increase our 
exports. Mr. Jay suggested that a Labour 
Government should set as its target the expansion 
of output of engineering produets by about 40 per 
cent., so that the industry can increase its annual 
exports by some £600 m. This sounds—and is— 
a gigantic task; but it is also the minimum 
requirement for survival. Mr. Jay assumes that 
this plan could be carried out without any change 
in our Defence policy. Is this really true? 
Surely the lesson of the collapse of the £4,700 m. 
Defence programme is that, if the next Labour 
Government is really to increase capital invest- 
ment and maintain the export drive, it can only do 
so at the cost of Defence. 


Defence, in fact, provides a triple obstacle to’ 


bridging the dollar gap. In the first place, the 
expenditure of £650 m. annually on military 
equipment means that a large segment of our 
engineering and machine tool industry is engaged 
on non-productive work. In the second place, 
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_ National Service removes our. younger workers for 


two years out of industry. In the third ‘place, 


F overseas military commitments, manned largely 


; -by National Service men, immobilise a vast 
amount of shipping (at present there are never less 


than 25,000 men in the pipeline to and from 


- overseas stations). They also add about £120 m., 


payable largely in dollars, to the trade gap. To 
this huge outlay, well over £100 m. may have to 
be added if and when we become liable for that 
part of the cost of our troops in Germany at 
present paid by the Germans in occupation costs. 
Socialists too often assume that all we have to 
do in order to remedy this state of affairs is to cut 
the arms budget and reduce the term of military 


-service. This, of course, is a sheer delusion. The 


arms and the men are required to fulfil specific 
obligations. Nothing could be worse than a cut 
in the manpower and equipment available to the 
Chiefs of Staff which left the commitinents 
imposed_on them by Government policy at their 
present level: The fact is that, as a consequence 
of the war, Britain has been vastly over-committed 
since 1945. 

Mr. Churchill’s latest cut in the arms pro- 
gramme has widened still farther the gap between 
our actual military commitments and our actual 
military resources. Rearmament has been justi- 


~ fied as a method of enabling us to negotiate from 


strength. But military strength must surely mean 
having sufficient forces to fulfil our commitments. 


By this definition our defence policy has made us 


not stronger but weaker. With ten divisions 
overseas; we are so over-extended that we have no 
strategic reserve. In the effort to fulfil’ commit- 
ments, we have nearly ruined ourselves economi- 
cally without achieving effective military’ strength. 

The conclusion is clear. If a Labour Govern- 


_ ment is to carry out Mr. Jay’s Plan for Survival, 


we must reduce our overseas military commit- 
ments to the level where they can be adequately 
manned with the forces available. How can that 
be done? Let us first list these commitments and 
allocate the ten divisions now serving overseas 
among the various theatres. The word “divi- 
sion” has become increasingly misleading lately, 
and I am using it only to indicate very roughly 
the proportionate distribution of troops. and 
equipment—or what the War Office calls “the 
divisional slice.” 
Western Europe (including Germany and 
Trieste). Nearly five divisions, three of them 
armoured. 


Far East. Korea, one brigade group as part of 
the Commonwealth Division; Malaya, about 
two divisions, including some Colonial troops. 

Middle East (including Suez, Cyprus, Libya, 
Jordan, Iraq, Sudan). The equivalent of three 
divisions. 

Other. small Commonwealth garrisons. The 
equivalent of one division. 

A glance at this list indicates the three revolu- 


3 tionary changes since 1939. 


(1) For the first time in history we are now 
maintaining a large standing army in Europe. 
British troops in Germany are the best trained 
and the best equipped of all the Nato forces. 
From a strategic point of view they can be 


- regarded. as serving in a home station, but 


economically they are in the dollar area. More- 
over, if they are to fulfil their function of deterring 
Russian aggression, they cannot be moved outside 
the Nato area and are therefore immobilised from 
the point of view of Commonwealth garrison duty. 

(2) Before the war the Indian Army provided 
the strategic reserve which could be rapidly 


‘moved either to the Middle East or to the 


Southern Pacific. ‘Whenever there was trouble in 
Persia, for instancé, we would move an Indian 


“unit to Basra. In the absence Of any contribution 


by the Dominions—none of which have even 
introduced National Service, with the exception 
of Australia and New Zealand, which have a 
14-week term—this burden now falls exciusiveiy 
on Britain. 

(3) The Middle Eastern commitment has also 
changed radically. Before the war it was neces- 
sary in order to protect the “lifeline of Empire.” 
Now, in strictly military terms, Suez has ceased 
to have this significance in Commonwealth 
Strategy. If the Suez base is required, it is for a 
new strategic purpose—to supply the forward base 
in Greece and Turkey, and Iraq. 

There is another ancillary justification of our 
Middle Eastern commitment which is often given. 
It is often argued that the withdrawal of British 
forces would destroy British prestige in the area 
and thereby jeopardise the control of oil supplies. 
How little use troops actually were in protecting 
oil or in maintaining our prestige was disclosed 
when Mossadeq_ nationalised Anglo-Iranian. 
But it is certainly true that, if British troops were 
suddenly withdrawn without replacement, this 
would strengthen neutralist and nationalist ten- 
dencies among the Arabs,-and probably lead to 
explosions in Iraq and Saudi Arabia similar to 
those in Persia. Yet neither the Middle Eastern 
oil nor the Suez base are purely British interests. 
The whole Western world, in particular the 
Americans and the French, are concerned with 
them. What should be a common military bur- 
den of all the Nato nations is being borne exclu- 
sively by Britain. 

Even this cursory survey of our military com- 
mitments shows how limited is the possible “cut” 
open to the next- Labour Government. Military 
commitments are the result of political policies or 
specific agreements. They cannot be reduced 
without contracting out of these agreements or 
modifying the policies on ‘which they are based. 
It is merely silly, for instance, to talk of “ cutting” 
either the Korean or the Malayan commitment, 
unless we are prepared to withdraw from the U.N. 
and. give up Malaya to the Communists. If we 
are not prepared to do so, and if the present “ con- 
tainment” policy is pursued, the Chiefs of Staff 
may well have to face large new commitments in 
Asia, in addition to Korea and Malaya. So too, 
the Kenya situation suggests that the next Labour 
Government may well find that one division will 


. not suffice for our fourth category, “Other small 


Commonwealth garrisons.” Under éxisting 
policies our military commitments in Africa, as 
well as Asia, are bound to increase in the next 
five years. 

How can this be avoided? In this article I am 
concerned not with foreign policy but with the 
strategy which flows from it. A drastic change 
in foreign policy might make a reduction of mili- 
tary commitments possible. But for the purposes 
of my argument I shall assume, as Mr. Jay 
assumed, that the next Labour Government 
accepts its obligations under the Atlantic Pact 
and as a member of the Commonwealth. ‘Even 
so, something could be achieved. In the first 
place we could make clear to the Dominions that 
they must shoulder more of the load. The only 
effective way of reducing military commitments in 
the Pacific area, for instance, would be to accept 
the fait accompli of A.N.Z.U.S. (from which 
Britain has been roughly excluded) and to draw 
the conclusion that in this area the primary mili- 
tary responsibilities of Commonwealth defence 
must devolve on Australia and New Zealand. As 
for Africa, I believe that, as part of a deliberate 
-policy of Africanisation, the building up of in- 
digenous African forces (for instance, in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria) should be seriously considered, 
Though the initial outlay would be expensive, this 









9 
policy will in ihe long run save British manpower, 
and its political implications as a pledge of a 
genuine desire for African self-government will be 
wholly advantageous. 

But all this leaves the problem of the Middle 
East and Europe untouched. Here seven British 
divisions and a large air force are already com- 
mitted. Whether we take the two theatres separ- 
ately or as a whole (the latter method is fairer now 
that Greece and Turkey are part of Nato), no 
reasonable person can doubt that Britain is bear- 
ing a heavier military burden than any other mem- 
ber of the Atlantic Pact. Merely in order to pre- 
vent an enormous increase of dollar expenditure, 
it will be necessary either to withdraw two divi- 
sions from Germany when occupation costs are 
no longer recoverable, or alternatively reduce our 
contribution to Nato sea and air defence by an 
equivalent amount. But this will merely keep our 
commitments at their present level of roughly 
£120 m, a year. To reduce them substantially 
enough to make way for the proposed capital in- 
vestment programme demands something much 
more drastic. What that something should be 1 
propose to discuss in a further article. 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN | 


London Diary 


Tue timing of Mr. Churchill’s visit to Wash- 
ington: seems to have taken America by sur- 
prise. Of course they are always glad to see so 
old a friend, but why come before he is invited? 
The answer, I take it, is something like this. 
The Prime Minister has been anxious to see 
Eisenhower ever since he was elected. He wants 
to talk at the formative stage, before other “un- 
toward ” influences have got to work on the new 
Administration. He feels, I am sure, as he did 
during the war, that everything depends on the two 
chief Anglo-Saxon’ Executives working in har- 
mony. That depends on personal understanding. 
There is a wide field to survey. There are the 
results of. the Commonwealth Conference and 
preparations to make for the coming visit of Mr. 
Butler to Washington. Dangerous rumours are 
afloat about Eisenhower’s intention to embark on 
new offensives against China; the Premier cannot . 
look forward to explaining to Labour critics in 
the Commons—or to the country as a whole— 
that Britain is committed to an extension of the 
war in the Far East without having been con- 
sulted. Finally, Mr. Churchill has advocated talks 
with Stalin, Big decisions cannot wait. Mr. 
Churchill does not doubt that Eisenhower will 
want freely to discuss policy with him as he did 
during the war; and if the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party, some of whom are exceedingly anti- 
British, are less keen on Britain having a say in 
world policy, then surely the best idea is to go 
before they have dug themselves in, before tem- 
pers are frayed, and while everyone is. enjoying 
the splendid parties that attend a Presidential 
Inauguration. For Mr. Churchill, in need of a 
winter holiday anyway, it is the precise moment 
for combining business with pleasure. 
* * + 


When Alan Nunn May was discharged from 
prison the authorities did their best for him.’ 
They smuggled him out—even providing a decoy 
to draw off the waiting newspaper meh. He may 
have given away atom secrets, but he had served 
his sentence and gained his three years’ remission 
for good behaviour, and they saw no reason why 
he should be persecuted. The press, however, 
did. - Newspapers were prepared to hound him 
and to harry him and to leave him no place to 
hide. Nor were they content with that; they 
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pilloried his relatives as well. 


On Sunday, 


December 21, the Sunday Pictorial told how its” 


representative had tracked down a “wealthy rela- 
tive” who was prepared to receive him. The 
reporter quotéd what he was told at the house: 
“Tf it leaks out that he is staying here our offer 
may have to be withdrawn.” At least the Pic- 
torial had the decency not to identify the rela- 
tive or the home. Not so Reynold’s News. On 
the same day it named the house, the village and 
the relative. It disclosed that the relative had 
changed his family name and it identified his 
business. On December 22, the Daily Graphic 
went further and quoted in full the London 
Gazette of three months ago in which a relative 
and his wife announced their change of name. 
The News Chronicle, on the 27th, also involved 
Nunn May’s relatives and repeated the announce- 
ment in the Gazette. An uncle issued a state- 
ment denying newspaper reports that he had any 
knowledge of Nunn May’s intentions or move- 
ments. What code of morals or public interest 
demands that newspapers should thus punish 
and persecute the innocent members of a dis- 
charged prisoner’s family? 
: * *x * 


The applause which greeted Jack Longland’s 
criticism of the McCarran Act, during Jast 
week’s “Any Questions ?” shows what most of 
us feel about the extension of the witch-hunt to 
British and other foreign seamen. Just as the 
attempt to prevent Charlie Chaplin from return- 
ing to the States made the U.S. Attorney-General 
the laughing-stock of Europe, so this foolish and 
unnecessary screening has angered all sorts of 
people who have scarcely heard or cared about 
McCarthy and McCarran, or the State Depart- 
ment and Owen Lattimore. Nobody can take 
seriously the argument that such screening will 
keep out spies or subversive “couriers.” Such 
men are certain to have the most respectable story 
to tell the over-worked immigration officials. In 
any case, spies are not caught by clumsy and 
noisily proclaimed laws.. They are caught by 
counter-espionage, which works best where it has 
least publicity. The McCarran Act—of which 
the screening of seamen is only a tiny part—is 
the product of hysteria. It was fear lest their 
anti-Communist valour be suspect that stampeded 
the Senators and Congressmen into passing it over 
President Truman’s veto, not any belief that it 
was wise or sensible. American immigration laws 
and-.procedure have long needed reform. But this 
Act has simply changed them for the worse by 
dropping what one American has called “Mc- 
Carran’s Red, Tape Curtain” around the U.S. 


* * * 


Not to be outdone by Senator McCarran’s 
success in catching the headlines, Senator Mc- 
Carthy has weighed in with a promise to tackle 
“the awfully unpleasant task” of routing out 
“Communist thinkers” from American univer- 
sities. ‘This was expected. Now that the Re- 
publicans are to control the State Department, 
Othello’s occupation’s gone, and he must scout 
round for a new means to keep his scurrilous 
patriotism in the public eye. It may seem 
astonishing at this distance that McCarthy can 
deceive anyone. Yet the revealing letter which 
the Manchester Guardian published this week 
from an apparently responsible American news- 
paperman shows that McCarthy has not lost his 
grip on the public. To this correspondent, Mr. 
Milne of the Washington Times-Herald, Mc- 
Carthy is “a great young American legislator.” 
I cannot hope to summarise, let alone correct, his 
misconceptions about the United Nations, or to 
answer his childish defence of the witch-hunt 
among U.N. employees. I can merely recom- 


mend his letter as ap example of what, in the Age 
of McCarthy, passes for profound thought and 
clear argument among too many Americans. It 


_is easy to imagine what short shrift any “Com- 


munist thinkers ”—or for that matter thinkers of 
any kind—will receive at the hands of men who 
clearly are convinced that even the Manchester 
Guardian has “ dangerous thoughts.” 

* * * 

As a member of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and a Fundamentalist, Dr. Malan, the South 
African Premier, must presumably believe that in 
4004 B.c. God created the Universe in six days. 
He seems, however, to have muddled his Biblical 
chronology by putting an Air Force ’plane at the 
disposal of a professor to bring back proof from 
Madagascar that life existed at least fifty million 
years before that. Indeed the coelacanth which 
has been recovered as a contemporary specimen 
of a prehistoric fish, belongs to a group which 
dates back 200,000,000 years. Dr. Malan, who 
withdrew Government funds from the work on 
the South African remains which showed the 
evolution of Man from the Ape, probably con- 
soles himself that this fish can neither be Adam 
nor Eve. Appropriately enough, this prehistoric 
survival has been called Malania Anjouanae. 

* * * 


The following extract from Section 4 of the 
Irish Government’s Agricultural Wages (Mini- 
mum Rate) Order, 1951, reaches me from 
Dublin: 

The minimum rates of wages in respect of each 
wages district specified in the first column of the 
First Schedule hereto shall be the rates set out in 
the first part of the Schedule or Schedules 
mentioned in the fourth column of the said First 
Schedule opposite to the mention in such first 
column of such wages district, and in the applica- 
tion of such rates to such wages district, the 
following provisions shall have effect. ...” 

= * * 


The Sunday press of December 21 was full of 
Yuletide cheer. A correspondent of mine analysed 
the headlines of Reynolds News :— 

MOTHER BEGS SCARFACE SON, GIVE YOURSELF UP. 

102 DIE IN WORLD’S WORST PLANE CRASH. 

COSH MEN GRAB £500 IN RAID. 

TRIPLE IDENTITY MAN BAFFLED U.S. ARMY. 

ONE SIAMESE TWIN IS NEAR DEATH. 

EVEREST ATTEMPT NO. 2 FAILS. 

35 ARE TRAPPED INSIDE MOUNTAIN. 

LONDON WIFE FIGHTS GIRL INTRUDER. 

GALE SWEEPS CHANNEL AT 60 M.-P.H. 

CHEAPEST BUS FARE WILL BE 3D. IF BOARD WIN. 

GUNMAN IN SHOP RAID. 

MR. JUSTICE AVORY WEARING THE BLACK CAP. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO OUR READERS. 


The same to you and many of them! Critic 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
sf for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

During the course of the year, as a result of 
much research work, our Assistant Editor, Mr. 
P. W. Montague-Smith, was able to produce a 
family tree which showed that H.M. The Queen 
has common ancestry with Shakespeare.—Preface 
to Debrett’s Peerage, 1952. (John Occleve.) 


Asked what his true beliefs were, one gypsy in 
the Hampshire hop-fields last summer said: “I 
don’t believe in God, but I* believes in the Blessed 
Lord because I’ve seen His photo.”—The Times. 
(A. B. Osters.) 


“T am all for developing the Empire, but my 
own humble opinion is that England should come 
first,” said Major A. Allhusan (chairman of North 
Devon Water Board and chairman _ of Devon 
County Council Sewerage Committee) in opening 
Winkleigh’s £22,575 sewerage scheme on Saturday. 
(F. E. Leese.) 


—Launceston Post. 





ANNUS MEMORABILIS 


Ring out, wild bells, with notes of cheer, 
Ring out the days ‘of dole and dearth; 
Ring in the greatest show on earth, 

Coronation year is here. ‘ 


Bright gleams in the encircling gloom 
The And dees economic hope, 
eepers prepare to cope 
with] England’s Coronation boom. 


From every corner of the map 
Sightseers will throng this sceptred isle, 
The cities decked in royal style, 

A Coronation tourist trap. 


And as upon the thirsty sod 
Rain falls from heaven in balmy rills, 
So will refreshing dollar bills 

Be showered from the tourist’s wad. 


With deep thanksgiving all salute 
This timely and august event, 
Particularly those who rent 

Windows along the Royal route: 


They hold it true, whate’er befall, 
The laws of Providence ordain 
That unrestricted private gain 

Somehow subserves the good of all. 


Ring out, wild bells, with joyful din, 
All rooms are booked, all seats are sold, 
The streets will soon be paved with gold, 
So ring the Coronation in. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Pica and Docks 


A casvat visitor to the docks, taking off an after- 
noon to enjoy the chief romance of our island 
story, may be liable to, think that the docker 
spoils the picture. Among these brave masts and 
funnels, foreign flags and hooting sirens and 
quays piled high with strange-stinking merchan- 
dise, the docker remains an unvarnished and un- 
varnishable son of toil. Even the most romantic, 
most respectable and chauffeur-driven visitor will 
be unable to see him without remembering that 
some are born to labour while others, it would 
seem, are not. He is there, and he is toiling : on 
the Thames-side quays that open all the way 
from Gallions Reach to the Upper Pool, 
shouldering sacks as long as a man, erupting from 
hatches and ‘holds with dust and dirt stuccoed 
to his face and hands and clothes; seizing bananas 
in great laden stalks as they float along conveyor 
belts at Avonmouth; delving into dark holes in 
ships tied up on Merseyside; dangling great hooks 
along the Clyde, bawling his own kind of lan- 
guage from quay to quay and ship to ship, sink- 
ing all too necessary pint of bitter when he 
knocks off (often enough at seven in the evening), 
and crowding finally into trams and trains which 
carry him away in a multitude, coughing and 
smoking and laying down the dockers’ law. 

But the casual visitor sees only the barest sur- 
face of the docKer’s life. In another and more 
interesting sense, the docker is a figure of genuine 
romance. He has his mysteries. It is one of the 
nicest comments on casual labour in Britain that 
the docker, by tradition and repute the most 
“casual” of workers, should have evolved for his 
own protection a system of privilege and custom 
which is rigidly and universally binding on all 
who labour at dockside cargoes. True enough, 
anyone can become a docker who gains access to 
the Register: but the mere ing a docker 
is only the beginning of things. There lie ahead 
many years of gaining “seniority ” so that in the 
end, when you have proved your worth, you will 
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belong to a main-hold gang and may, up te a 
point, choose your cafgoes with advantage to 
yourself. Trouble in the Docks—the words are 
almost a refrain in the story of industrial strife : 
yet many of these troubles have come from 
attempts by employers or authority to break 
through this unwritten code of rule and custom. 

When trouble does occur in the docks— 
another point in the docker’s admirable romance 
—it breaks with brutal and complete decision. 
The dockers of Britain can be proud of their 
tradition of solidarity: here is one more of the 
stray proofs, strewn about our industrial system, 
that human nature has stayed better than it 
should be. Through decades of employment 
under conditions of merciless competition with 
one another, the dockers have learnt not to cut 
each others’ throats but to shield each others’ 
throats. Once a ship is declared “black” you 
will get no self-respecting docker to work it: 
once one section of dockers declares a strike, 
you are almost ceftain to have a stoppage 
throughout their dockside region and even—as 
the Canadian seamen’s strike showed once again 
in 1949, just as the “ Jolly George” had shown 
it nearly thirty years earlier—in other regions as 
well. Employers and employers’ newspapers may 
spume and splutter of “subversion,” of “ille- 
gality,” and all the rest of it: the dockers do not 
live on their nerves, and all this passes over them, 
as far as one can see, like the proverbial water 
on a duck’s back. They have, through fair 
weather and foul, a stern and even fanatical 
understanding that unity is strength. 

In the nature of things, this makes th> proper 
regulation of dockside labour a delicate and diffi- 
cult affair. Other countries might muddie 
through : Britain cannot afford to. do that. Let 
the docks stop work for‘a week or so, and Britain 
goes hungry, factories stop, banks ‘become 
alarmed. So it is not surprising that dockside 
labour should be handled with a thoughtful care. 
Government has long since recognised that the 
dockers’ chief objective—to “decasualise” their 
calling, to substitute regular for irregular employ- 
ment—must be accepted if the docks are to have 
This recognition has come after tong 
years of non-recognition : so that most contem- 
porary problems of dockside labour derive from 
the legacy of an evil and thoughtless past. 

Dockers’ “decasualisation” became finally 


"effective during the second world war (and it is 


in wartime, for obvious reasons, that the dockers’ 
bargaining power is strongest); but mew order 
was established in the industry in 1947 by the 
foundation of the National Dock Labour Board. 
The duties of the Board are to care for the in- 
‘terests of the whole labour force, to maintain an 
adequate supply of dockers and stevedores and 
other port workers, and to see that unemployed 
workers who can “ prove attendance” are paid a 
weekly substitute for wages. 

No unemployed docker to-day need go to 
the Labour Exchange and seek alternative em- 
ployment or the dole: he knows that if he signs 
on eleven times a week (twice a day for five days, 
irksomely enough, and once on Saturdays} he 


will receive from the Board the sum of five shil- 


lings for each “attendance” (for each occasion, 
in other words, that he offers: himself ‘for work), 
and that after he has signed on the full eleven 
times this sum will be raised automatically to 
£4 8s. for the week. If he were employed he 
might earn between £6 and £10 according to the 
nature and hours of his work : as it is, unwillingly 
unemployed, he cannot earn less.than £4 8s for 
“full attendance” or five shillings for each indi- 
vidual “attendance.” Both sides of the industry 
seem substantially agreed that this system has 
proved itself, in all the circumstances, sensible. 


But the scheme was framed for times of 
reasonable prosperity, for full or almost full em- 
ployment. Everyone knows that the industry 
needs a slight permanent surplus of dock labour, 
not for the evil old purpose of threatening with 
unemployment but because dock labour is neces- 
sarily in fluctuating demand. A “speedy turn- 
round of shipping” calls for a flexible labour 
force; and this is the reason why employers do 
not now complain (or complain with any con- 
viction) at having to pay the cost of upkeep— 
admittedly on a low standard—of a few unem- 
ployed dock workers every week. Nor will you 
find that the dockers complain: knowing their 
work, they say that actual employment—as dis- 
tinct from pay—cannot be altogether regular. 

With the startling exception of 1949, when 
other factors intervened, the dock labour scheme 
of 1947 has worked well. There was a steady 
expansion of the Register of employed dockers 
all through the good trading year of 1951, so 
that by December the Register had risen to the 
rare height of 82,000 men. Then came recession 
in 1952, when the Board began to make efforts 
to reduce the Register. Since May, 1952, the 
Board has operated a freeze on recruitment; and 
the Register has by now run down through 
“ wastage ”—a combination of many factors, from 
death to dismissal for pilferage—to about 77,000, 
more or less where it stood in 1949. 

But now the difficulties begin again. Such as 
it is, the recession continues: some think it will 
continue for a long time to come. Already, this 
winter, there is a weekly average of about 15,000 
dock workers who are “ proving attendance "— 
who are offering themselves for work and receiv- 
ing none, and are thus being paid the guaranteed 
£4 8s. a week. Levied on port employers, of 
whom there are many hundreds in the British 
Isles, this attendance money has gradually risen 
in relative size until by early 1952 it was as 
much as 16 per cent. of the week’s total wages bill. 
By November 1 it had risen to 224 per cent.: 
if it goes beyond 25 per cent. the Board will have 
to consult the Minister of Labour, and the issue 
will become once more a matter for governmental 
regulation. This was the reason why the Board 
introduced some weeks ago a scheme for 
voluntary release from the industry, enabling 
dockers to seek work in other trades while retain- 
ing, for the next two years, their right to an 
eventual return to the docks. For two years, 
that is, the industry will hold their names on a 
“dormant register” and may call them back at 
any time. They need not answer this call during 
these two years: but at the end of 1954 they 
must either answer it or be struck off the Register. 
The details need not concern us here: for the 
moment, response to the scheme has been 
negligible, the men’s main objection being that 
they are not permitted to come back to the docks 
of their own volition, if they find other work, but 
must await the industry’s call. 

It is in any case important not to overstate 
the measure of the problem. A force of 15,000 
idle dockers may sound a lot: yet the per- 
manently unemployed among them will not be 
more than a few hundreds, while the composition 
of the remainder changes from week to week. 
Even a small revival of trade can alter the whole 

picture. On Merseyside, for instance, I found 
all sides of the industry agreed that their “real 
surplus” of men is probably, at the moment, 
little more than one thousand out of about 17,000. 
There is absolutely no case, it seems, for be- 
lieving that the Register is anywhere much. too 
Jarge; or that—barring a big economic crisis— 
many men should leave the industry. 

But the situation calls attention to other and 
more permanent features of the dockland prob- 









Z 
lem. In 1947 the average age of dock workers 
was 47; to-day it is a fraction over 45. At some 
ports it is probably as high as 50. There are 
more men over 75 on the Register than there are 
men under 20; and the biggest age group is in 
the 40 to 45s. If Merseyside, for example, coutd 
pension off its over 65s it could more than elinti- 
nate its present “real surplus.” 

Middle age on the docks does not spell in- 
efficiency. “A young man’s got to be taught,” 
said one old hand on Merseyside: “there’s lots 
of knacks on the docks. Why, you can do more 
with a bar an’ chip, down in the hold, than with 
all your strong men.” Even advanced age does 
not necessarily spell inefficiency, for a man of 
75 will do certain jobs—though the number is 
apparently rather small—just as well as a younger 
man. But the question of age does raise, as 
another old hand remarked, a moral issue. If 
a man does dock work for many years—and dock 
work is hard work and dirty work and work in 
all weathers—hasn’t he the right to retire when 
he’s 70, or even 65? 

This in turn raises the whole question of dock- 
side status. It raises the question of a pension 
for men over 65 or 70. The aged docker wiil 
spit on his hand and look you squarely in the 
eyc and ask you whether you want him to retire 
on the old age pension—when he can still earn 
two or three times as much. The employer, 
asked about a special pension for aged dockers, 
will point to the size of the “attendance money” 
levy and the existence of a national pension 
scheme, and ask you in his turn whether you want 
him to bear another burden? 

None the less, wise heads on both sides of the 
industry are coming round to the view that the 
corollary of the Register—of “decasualisation ”— 
is an appropriately established pension for all 
aged workers. And there are several reasons for 
this. One is that the average age of dockers— 
in spite of a relatively heavy entry of dockers’ 
sons into their fathers’ well-loved industry— 
cannot otherwise be brought down. A second 
is that there is no other way of regulating dock- 
side labour without periodical disorder—other 
than to go all the way from the old casual status 
to a fully established craft status. The price 
will fall on everyone, but it is the price of an 
efficient and satisfied dockside service, a service 
this country cannot do without. And it may be 
noted, as a sidelight on our present problem in 
the docks, that in 1951 the number of dock 
workers over 65 was 3,389 (daily workers), com- 
pared with a “real surplus” this month that is 
probably not much more than double this figure. 

The full “decasualisation” embodied in a 

special pension scheme—possibly, as some argue, 
with a period of apprenticeship at the other end 
of life (Thames lightermen, for instance, generally 
serve an apprenticeship of at least five years}— 
would not solve all the problems of dockland. 
The attitudes of employers under casual labour 
conditions in the past have begot correspondingly 
tough attitudes among the men. The smooth 
flexibility and quick response which a thoroughly 
efficient labour force in the docks would require 
will never be possible, I have heard it said, until 
the call comes not from private enterprise but 
from national necessity. A truly nationalised 
docks industry might ask and receive of dock 
workers many things that the employers and the 
Board will ask in vain. Yet it must be added 
that nationalisation of the docks, believed by 
many in the docks to be one of the essential tasks 
of the future, will also-be one of the more diffi- 
cult and complex tasks. For the moment, no 
doubt, one would do well to rest content with 
lesser aims. 


Bast. DAVIDSON 





Sixteen Mill. 


Firrten years ago, the addict to foreign films 
‘and revivals belonged to the. avant-garde even in 
London, where a few specialist cinemas catered 
to this taste, it was often. difficult to track down 
a particular or unusual film, and anyone who 
lived in the provinces was fortunate indeed to 
come across anything out of the ordinary. To-day, 
it is hard to keep up with the flood of imported 
features and revivals that an increasing number 
of cinemas. find it commercially profitable to 
exhibit. There has been a striking revolution in 
film. taste—the conversion of South Bank’s 
Telecinema into a permanent repertory theatre 
for experimental and “ classic ”’ films is one sign 
of this—which. is beginning to affect even those 
strongholds of movie conservatism, the circuit 
cinemas. Before the war, the manager of any 
large neighbourhood theatre would have recoiled 
in horror from the suggestion that he show a 
French feature ; it has now been discovered that 
it is possible to show something as bizarre as 
Rashomon without disastrous effects on the box- 
office. Certainly, millions still prefer Gable and 
Grable. But there are enough “converts” tojustify 
an occasional departure from Hollywood routine, 
and scores of thousands more are ready to 
accept such innovations without protesting by 
walk-out or absence. i 

‘This is a striking cultural change: Some of the 
credit for it must go to the work of the Ministry 
of. Information, and its ancillary bodies, which 
accustomed people to seeing wartime films that 
were different, and to seeing them under different 
conditions—in church halls, canteens, schools and 
military camps. They created, if you like, a 
“ non-theatrical’’ audience. But much of the 
credit must also go to film societies, which have 
spread rapidly across the country since the war, 
using the sixteen millimetre film as the main 
weapon of this cultural revolution. 

Before 1945, there were only a few such socie- 


ties. There are now more than four hundred,. 


from Jersey to the Shetlands. Some of them are 
attached to other organisations—universities, 
community centres, religious groups, co-operative 
societies and even municipalities and Service 
units. Some of them are purely eclectic in their 
choice of programme, picking “ classics”? and 
foreign films by ballot among their members, 
while others tie their programme to lecture and 
study courses, taking the work of a particular star 
or director, or illustrating a special theme, such as 
development of the comic, or historical or docv- 
mentary film. 

The reasons for concentration upon 16mm. 
are simple—though some film societies meet on 
Sundays in cinemas that are equipped and licensed 
for standard 35mm showings. First, the safety 
and other legal regulations are less restrictive. 
Next, it is economically possible to put on 16mm 
performances for quite small audiences. One 
renting firm that specialises in this kind of work 
charges about six pounds for a feature film and a 
short for a single performance, and about ten 
pounds if a projector and operator are also pro- 
vided. Thirdly, many of the more unusual and 
older films are available only in 16mm versions 
—a fact which is leading several of the commercial 
theatres which specialise in this sort of film to 
install 16mm equipment. Lastly, a 16mm pro- 
jector can show the old silent films at the proper 
speed—16 frarnes per second—whereas 35mm 
machines run at 24 frames per second, and thus 
produce the St. Vitus Dance effect. 

A new technical development is likely to 
strengthen the claims of 16mm. When a foreign 





language film is imported, the bookings which it 
may receive may be insufficient to justify the 
expense of “ dubbing” into English, or even of 
adding English sub-titles. It is now possible to 
add a magnetic strip to the sound track on which 
music and speech can be recorded as cheaply as 
on a tape-recorder. This addition will not destroy 
the original sound, but a simple adjustment will 
allow projectors to pick up either one or the other. 
(This device, incidentally, now brings sound- 
tracks within the budget of amateur film makers.) 

So long as films are shown only to members 


of societies and their guests, they escape the juris-— 


diction of the local licensing authorities, as this 
does not constitute “ public exhibition.”? As the 
early history of the Manchester and Salford 
Society shows—it has recently celebrated its 21st 
birthday—this right had to be established against 
the resistance of local watch committees. In 
Salford, for instance, it was the Soviet film 
Storm Over Asia which was the cause of the 
trouble ; its exhibition led to the prosecution of a 
cinema manager and then, to escape the restric- 
tions imposed upon 35mm _ showings, to the 
Society’s use of 16mm, then in its infancy. 

There can now be no doubt that the Film 
Society Movement is here to stay—it already has 
its own national Federations for Scotland, and 
for England and Wales—and that it is not merely 
supplementing our normal diet of commercial 
features, but is also creating a new and growing 
appetite for better films. Recently, a Society of 
Film Teachers has been formed, with its own 
journal, which is facing the problems raised by 
the use of films as an educational instrument, and 
by the obvious need. to treat film appreciation as 
seriously as appreciation of literature or music. 

There already exist, in the British Film In- 
stitute, which is responsible for the Telecinema 
programmes, and in. the Merseyside Film In- 
stitute, two centres with their libraries and pro- 
jection facilities, which can offer something like 
“* post-graduate ” facilities. There is clearly a 
need for more Institutes of this kind—one, at 
least for Scotland, and another, say, in Birming- 
ham, for the Midlands—if we are to keep abreast 
of the cinema’s development as a means of 
education and enlightenment, as well as entertain- 
ment. Sixteen millimetre has launched the re- 
volution. The task now is to consolidate its 
gains. NORMAN MACKENZIE 


Extracalendrical 


I must confess that, during the years of supposed 
youthful curiosity, and indeed up to the present, 
I never wondered why the calendar is different 
every year. The arrangement, which enabled me 
to substitute calendars for Christmas presents, 
seemed a good one, as it doubtless seems also 
to the calendar manufacturers. The other day, 
however, I was brought up short by a pamphlet 
issued by the World Calendar Association, which 
asked me bluntly whether I threw my watch away 
every morning. Having conceded that I do not, 
I was led to examine the case for a calendar 
which would be the same year after year. 

The human race, it appears, has in its time 
invented nearly a hundred different calendars, of 
which a dozen are still in use in India alone. The 
present calendar is just as arbitrary and changeable 
as the rule of the road or the number of pence in a 
shilling. In fact, since no time-handling devices 
save calendars are manufactured, and calendars 
are renewed each year anyway, they could be 
changed far more easily and cheaply than the 
coinage, the Fahrenheit thermometer, or the 
system of weights and measures. 
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The Julian calendar is really a pretty good and ~ 
accurate one; it must be, since it has governed 
the greater. part of the civilised world ever since it — 






was promulgated by Julius Cesar. The — 
Gregorian 


calendar, which has spread 


round the world from France in 1582 to Turkey © 
in 1927, and which caused so much fuss when it — 
was adopted in England just two hundred years 
ago, was not really a new calendar, but a re- © 
adjustment made necessary by Julius Cesar 
having got his leap years not quite right. How-- 
ever, the Julian-Gréegorian system is far from | 
perfect, and: indeed every calendar has its faults. ~ 
Astronomers make this perfectly clear by dis- 


daining all calendars and simply letting the days 


run on from January 1, 4713 B.c., the last date on ~ 
which the main calendars of history coincided. — 
This system, fortunately, is in purely professional — 


use, and nobody is in danger of being asked to 


lunch by an astronomer on Day two million: — 


six hundred thousand and something: 

The trouble with the present calendar, from the 
point of view of convenience, is that the year has 
365 days, or 366 in leap year. This figure has 


nothing to recommend it, beyond the fact that it ” 


does measure the time taken by the earth to go 


round the sun.* It cannot be divided into equal — 


quarters or even (except in leap year) into half. 


It cannot be divided into seven-day weeks. Even ~ 
the months are of unequal length, though here . 


matters were made worse by the Emperor 
Augustus who, in order to have thirty-one days in 
his month, took a day away from Februarius. 

As. things stand, then, Christmas sometimes 
falls conveniently near the weekend and some- 
times maddeningly in midweek. Monday’s child 
has his birthday one year on Thursday and the 
next on Friday. School terms begin on a different 
date each year; the 1951 autumn term may have 
61 teaching days, that of 1952 may have 64 and 
demand a revised syllabus. American elections 
are not always held on November 4, but on the 
Tuesday after the first Moriday in November. 
The University of London announces its matricu- 
lation exam. for “ the Tuesday within the period 
May 26 to June 4 inclusive.”” And we read those 
infuriating statistics which tell us that, though 
Britain’ produced more coal in April than in 
March, the rate of production really fell because 
April, this year, had more working days than 
March. 

For all this muddle there i is a simple remedy— 
to have a year with only 364 days. This gives you 
91 days to each quarter. The quarter can be 
divided into a month of 31 days (January, April, 
July, October) and two months. each of 30 days. 


This ensures that every month has 26 week days. — 
The great thing, however, is that the year will 


have exactly 52 weeks, and so holidays, birthdays, 
meetings, and the like can be made to fall on the 
same day of the week as well as the same date 
every year. The year can begin on a Sunday, and 
Christmas will always be a Monday. That, in 
summary, is the proposed World Calendar. 

Of course, as we cannot make the earth go 
round the sun in 364 days, there must be a. day 
over. The World Calendar faces this problem 
blithely, admitting that the day is surplus, 
buckshee, extracalendrical, and sticking it on at 
the end of the year, between the last day of 
December and the first of January, without giving 
it a date or a day of the week at all. It is just a4 
day—but a rather special one, a holiday pertaining 
to no national or religious commemoration, and 
therefore to be called World’s Day, International 
Peace Day, or something like that. In leap year 
there would be another World’s Day, this time 
after the end of June. 

The idea of a 364-day year was first suggested 
in 1835 by an Italian, the Abbé Mastrofini, and 
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. Pay-as-you-earn. 
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| taken up by Comte, who proposed a year of 


| thirteen equal months on a lunar basis. ‘These two 


t outlined above and the thirteen- 


| month year—have been rivals up to the present 
_ day, but now the World Calendar clearly holds 
- the field, and all but the most irreconcilable 
- thirteen-monthers agree that their calendar has 
- fittle chance ; its change is too radical for general 
_ acceptance, there is the factor of superstition, 
- and the logical objection that a thirteen-month 
_ year would have no quarters. The first caletidar 
- reform Bill came before the House of Commons 
| in 1908, but it was between the wars that the 
| project scemed to be nearest success, The 


League of Nations called a conference and won 


_ the approval of fourteen nations ; in this country, 


the T.U.C. and the F.B.I. were among many 
supporting bodies. As a matter of fact, it.is hard 
to see how anyone could oppose the World 
Calendar, and indeed active opposition is confined 
to certain sabbatarians, who claim that World’s 
Day would disturb the sequence of Sundays ; but 
no major Church seems worried by the prospect 
of God and Man resting on different days. Some 
people, of course, would lose their birthdays, ‘but 
they are hardly likely to form a Resistance 
movement. _ 

The World Calendar Association—headquarters 
in New York, branches in many countries, one 


_ just formed here to revive the disintegrated 
| pre-war organisation—embarks every five or six 
' years on a spirited campaign. Confidence yields 
| gradually to doubt, then to disillusion, and to a 


resigned postponement of the day of triumph. 
The reason for this cycle is that the new calendar 
could be introduced most smoothly at the start 
of a year which begins on a Sunday anyway. 
The next target year is 1956, and this time there 


~ is a real chance of success, with several nations 


pledged to-the cause and hoping to raise it at the 
U.N. General Assembly. 
While I wish the World Calendar Association 


~ all good luck, I am not sure that it is going about 


its work in the most promising way. The enemy, 


; pedestrian, calculating 
politician will admit, you do not popularise a 


scheme by stressing its neatness and logic, but by 
claiming to open a new era, to liberate mankind 
from a burden of care. I do not like the argument, 


» well-meant though it clearly is, that the new 


calendar could be introduced so smoothly that it 
would hardly be noticed. That is likely to make 
people feel that something is being put over on 
them by a set of clever dicks—just what the 
rioters of 1752 felt as they yelled for their eleven 
days. Nor will any mass enthusiasm be generated 


by an explanation of the benefits accruing to such 


untypical, and unexciting, classes as statisticians, 
accountants, lawyers, and the men who work out 
Who cares, frankly, whether 
such people’s work is made easier or not? No, 
no; Garrison did not preach the abolition of 
slavery by promising to simplify the work of 
Southern auctioneers. 

It seems to me that the key to popularity for 
the World Calendar is World’s Day. The new 
jLeap Year Day, falling at the end of June, is 
good too. Nobody wants any more February ; 
Wwe want to get into March ; but an extra sumamer 
day is a gracious gift. The annual World’s Day, 
however, is the real winner. It was already an 
excellent idea to start the year on a Sunday. 


a nimble carefree day, a sprite of a day, a 


may fall due. And of course it is not only Scots 
who will gather at those extracalendrical parties 
promised us by the brainwave of the genial Abbé 
Mastrofini. There will be no trouble with the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, for Worid’s Day 
will not be a Sunday so much as a gloriously 
prolonged Saturday night. The whole proposal, 
if properly put across, has a superb appeal. 
There is a Rabelaisian grandeur of spirit about 
this cosmopolitan binge, these thirty-six hours of 
revelry resounding from pole to pole. 

I was about to write that the extracalendrical 
party will dwarf anything yet seen on earth, 
whien, consulting my brief history of the calendar, 
I found that under the Prolemies the Egyptian 
year had 360 days. The five extracalendrical 
days, or six in leap year, were taken all together 
at the end. That must have been really some- 
thing. MERVYN JONES 


Prejudiced. 


Tue driver of the British Road Services lorry 
was a massive, rolling man-with dark hair and 
red eyebrows. He seemed to regard his job for 
us as a kind of holiday; not, that is, to loaf, but 
to carry on the work with a high-spirited good 
humour which at times degenerated into levity. 

“What's the load?” he asked. I told him it 
was pig-dung, and he said if he’d known he’d 
have brought his Eau de Cologne. “It’s all 
right,” I said, “it’s composted. Two years old,” 
and added that the place was ten miles away, 
which pleased him; for, as he explained, stooping 
-to puli up a groundsel seedling: from the rosebed 
with an air of absent-minded reproach, his usual 
work kept him to the main roads. 








9 
“Very nice, these country lanes,” he said. He 


;put his uniform cap on well forward, with an 


ebvious comedy touch, and asked: 
the shovellin’? ” 

“The man there, and me,” I said. | 

“Always lend a hand,” he assured me and, 
“ Believe me, chum, I'd rather it was pig-dung, 
stink and all, than coal. Coal’s a job I can't 
take to.” : 

We drove away, the empty lorry bouncing and 
rattling, brushing both sides of the narrowest 
lanes. The driver remarked on the forwardness 
of the barley, but thought the farmer whose land 
we were passing had been late getting his pota- 
toes in. 

“You a countryman?” I said. He turned and 
winked. “Them’s me two set pieces,” he said, 
with disarming candour. “Don’t know oats from 
beet. Born in Kentish Town. I used to come 
down with me old people, for the ‘oppin’, and 
got to like it. Married a local girl.” 

For the rest of the journey he whistled Green- 
sleeves above the uproar of the lorry. He 
admired my friend’s house when we got there, 
backed up to the dung-heap in the yard, then 
jumped down and looked at it. He touched his 
cap to my friend, but called him chum. “Power- 
ful lot of pigs you must ’ave, chum,” he said and, 
‘Don’t need no blooming laxative neither, be 
the look of it.” 

My friend agreed; he said he had a hundred 
pigs. The driver strolled over to the nearest sty 
and stood smiling with pleasure at the score or 
more of weaners which rushed squealing and 
grunting to the wall in endearing greed. “Comic 
little beggars,” he remarked, and, expanding, 
“Not as pigs is animals I know much about, 
except fried crisp with a couple of eggs, as you 
might say.” The enormous sow in the next sty 


“Who does 
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| 10 
‘turned her head, half opened one eye, then slept 


again. 

“ All right for some, eh?” the driver said, and 
led the way back towards the work. As we 
crossed the yard, we passed an isolation sty where 
a well-grown store pig resided alone, for observa- 
tion. It stood and stared at us in an aggressive 
and rather disagreeable manner, and with an 
exasperating air of self-satisfaction. Then it 
turned its back on us. “Like old Winston, 
isn’t he?” the driver said. That was mere pro- 
paganda: the pig’s face bore no resemblance to 
Mr. Churchill’s; if anything it looked like General 
de Gaulle, and I said so. 

“You was lookin’ at the wrong end, chum,” 
the driver said, and walked over to the dung- 
heap. I caught myself casting another quick look 
at the hindquarters of the pig, as I took up my 
fork: on the whole, I still thought the driver’s 
remark prejudiced. He worked, however, with 
all the zest of a man on holiday; his “lending a 
hand” turned out to be setting the pace with a 
long-handled dung-fork which he handled as if 
it were a fixed bayonet. He had no rubber boots 
and got a good deal of the material into his shoes, 
at which, my friend showing some concern, he 
said it would make his hair grow. I called a 
breather when we had loaded about three tons, 
and we rolled and lit cigarettes. 

“Good old stand-easy, eh? ” the driver said. 

“Navy? ” I asked. 

“Mine sweepers. Bit different from this.” 

“ Anyway,” I said—he was the sort of man who 
would catch on—“a man can’t help his face.” 

“*’Andsome is as ’andsome does. Man of ’is 
age ought to know better! Muckin’ us about! 
Seventy-eight, ain’t he? I put it to you... 
take the wife’s father, seventy-four last birth- 
day . . . screwy, if you ask me. Not that I 
grudge the old begger ’is bed and board, but 
crochety! Seen ’im twist the cat’s tail for sittin’ 
in ’is easy-chair. Like a spiteful kid, see? 
Stands to reason.” 

“Men have been at the height of their powers 
at eighty,” I said. He shook his head. “Don’t 
you believe it, chum. Three score years and ten, 
it says, and after that .. .” he jerked a dirty 
thumb down at the dung-heap. 
| “So it’s his age you’ve got against Churchill? ” 
' “Naow! That on’y makes ’im worse. Take 
this denationalisation caper . . . sheer spite. I 
know, I been driving trucks since thirty-six, bar- 
ring the war; I know a well-run depot when I 
see one. It’s been a good thing, this nationalisa- 
tion. On’y thing . . . too many chaps in the 
office, I grant you. But we’re on the job, see, 
get the work done, get the money in. And it’s 
a big thing . . . somethin’ to belong to, like. . . .” 
His explanations fell away into incoherence, but 
yet his meaning was clear. It would hardly be 
too much to say that he was conscious of import- 
ance in a service to the community out of which 
no entrepreneur was making a profit. 

We finished loading the lorry in good time, 
the driver setting a pace that left me winded, 
‘and with aching shoulders, for the stuff was 
heavy and we-had had to close the sides of the 
‘truck, and pitch up nearly six feet. When we 
had finished, my friend’s wife called from the 
back door that there was a cup of tea for us. The 
driver was scrupulous about wiping his feet before 
going into the kitchen. “Nice place you got here, 
*m,” he said, and raising his cup, “Tea,” he said, 
“wot a blessing, eh ’m? Been unrationed be now, 
shouldn’t wonder, if we’d ’ad old Attlee back.” 

“You'd better be careful,” I said, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith are Conservatives.” 
| My friend Smith, with the diffidence of the 
overbred, who must deprecate their own opinions, 
said: “Oh well, habit you know.” 


“It’s one you want to fight against, chum,” 
the driver said, and, with a quick grin at Mrs. 
Smith, “No offence.” 

“TI don’t know that the others could have done 
any better,” she said. 

“Couldn’t a done much worse, ’m, come to 
that. Way I look at it, they got in be a common 
fraud, like. You or me, we'd a been sent to 
prison, shouldn’t wonder. Not blaming you, of 
course .. .” he was all magnanimity . . . “dare- 
say you was taken in, like the rest. Why, my 
missis voted for ’em! ‘It’s all very well for you 
to go on about ’ow your old father was unem- 
ployed for twelve years,’ she says, ‘but I got 
the cost o” livin’ to think about.’ Cost of livin’! 
Gone through the ruddy roof it ’as, an’ a lot 
they done to stop. it, I ‘don’t think. Lord 
bloomin’ Woolton and ’is red meat! Anybody’d 
think we was a lot o’ tigers!” He wiped his 
mouth on the back of his hand, putting down 
his cup with a nod of thanks to our hostess. 

Smith felt the reproach; he said, “Well, it 
wasn’t only that, you know. In fact... .” 

“Look,” I said, “I want to get that load 
home.” 

“That’s right,” the driver said, leading the 
move to the door, “wastin’ this lady’s time. 
Know what it is, *ousework an’ all.” Outside, as 
we got into the cab of the lorry, the driver and 
I caught each other looking for the store pig. 
We both laughed. 

“De Gaulle,” I said, “to the life! ” 

“Ah and ’e’s another . . .” the driver began, 
but what, I felt sure, was to be his stricture on 
the General was lost in the noise as we groun 
our way out of the yard in low gear. , 

Epwarp Hyams 
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BRITTEN CONSIDERED 


© living composer has been more successful 
than Benjamin Britten in solving the problem of 
complexity, about which I was writing last week. 
Utterly modern in outlook, untempted by the 
charms of pastiche, he is free from the usual modern 
inhibitions toa degree which delights some listeners 
as much as it seems to scandalise others. There 
is a bold simplicity in his nature, at any rate in 
his musical nature, which cuts clean through the 
jungle of modern tonality; he makes straight for 
the point, not by the most obvious route, but by 
the most direct. He differs, I should say, from 
most modern composers: in being so utterly, 
simply and almost transparently musical. Hinde- 
mith, for example, knows everything and can 
manage anything from a five-finger exercise to a 
tragic opera; but there is something relentless and 
didactic in the sheer 
musical faculty: he does not easily relax. Stravin- 
sky has shown throughout his long career an in- 
vention as various and fertile as that of Picasso; 
but a disconéertingly wooden quality, a lack-~of 
flesh and blood, obtrudes itself in his later work. 

When we turn from such masters to the music 
of Britten, what strikes us at once is the verve 
and spontaneity, the bright fancy and exuberance. 
The sap of music runs through his whole being. 
The smallest twig is permeated with it; indéed, a 
quick way to convince the dubious is to point to 
small things, such as his settings of folk songs 
or of the tunes in The Beggar’s Opera. To these 
anyone with a spark of music in him must re- 
spond. Look at The Ash Grove from the first 
volume of British Folk Songs, with its descant 
so cunningly and lovingly handled that the pass- 
ing touch of polytonality in the second verse does 
not spoil, but only enhances, the plain beauty of 
the tune. Or look at “O Polly, you might have 


comprehensiveness of his’ 
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toyed and kissed.” Se ae ee 
and what more moving, than the four bars 
“till ready,” in which the opening notes of the — 
tune are hummed by the strings in thirds and in © 
contrary motion, and then, after a pause, inverted? — 


Once heard, never forgotten. 


until, at last, the song of the cuckoo peals out, 
all improbably yet with triumphant rightness, on 
three trumpets. The musical invention here is 


as fresh as the Elizabethan poetry which it — 


clothes; and the harmony, though by no means 
simple, explains itself at once to the whole 
audience. 


These are some of the delights of which I have : 


been reminded by the appearance of a hand- 


somely produced volume* of multiple authorship, — 


a detailed guide to the productions of the com- 
poser’s first 39 years. 


thought improper of me to discuss it here. One 
of its many virtues is a lavish use of music type. 


There are over 300 examples, and these, apart : 
from their illustrative and intrinsic value, make ¥ 


nonsense of the still current myth that Britten 
has no strongly. personal style. 


Purcell: a “mixture of clarity, brilliance, tender- 
ness and strangeness.” The book is subtitled “A 
Commentary on his works from a group of 
specialists,” and I confess that I am a little 
bothered by that word “specialists.” “In an age 


of narrowing specialisation,” writes George Mal- : 


colm in his chapter on the Dido and Aeneas 


edition, “it was indeed exhilarating to watch a © 


man who could successfully grapple with the 


whole of a musical job-of-work—as in the great — 
days of Purcell himself, before it became custom- ~ 


ary to parcel everything out among a committee 
of ‘experts.’” And there, in effect, he states the 
Most serious objection against this useful and 


valuable book. We get many chapters that are — 


sound and interesting, one or two that are illu- 


minating or profound, and others that offer little 


more than a technical analysis; but nowhere do 
we get a rounded view of the whole musician; 


even the introductory and closing chapters from — 


the two editors do not quite supply this lack. 
The best contribution comes from Peter Pears, 
whose chapter on the Vocal Music is filled -with 
perceptive comment, and who delights me by 
calling the Quarles Canticle Britten’s “finest 
piece of vocal music to date” (would he not now 
place the second Canticle, Abraham and Isaac, 


beside it?). Imogen Holst, writing on “ Brittenand — 


the Young,” shows that she understands the cen- 
tral importance of this element in the composer’s 


imaginative world. Hans Redlich is rather dry on — 


the magical choral works, and Paul Hamburger 
severely analytical on the Chamber Music; but 
he and Hans Keller, between them, do justice to 
the Second String Quartet, the most important 
and beautiful of Britten’s abstract compositions. 
Keller boldly reprints his famous comparison of 
the musical personalities of Britten and Mozart, 
which is not so foolish as it seems to those hasty 
readers who assume that “like” means the same 
as “equal.” 

The book is weakest where it should be 
strongest—in the discussion of the operas. The 
various authors have many good incidental things 


to say; but with curious unanimity they refrain — 


from discussing the operas as -musico-dramatic 


entities. In the course of three papers on Peter 


Grimes the names -of Crabbe and M 
Slater are mentioned only once, without com- 


ment. You would never guess from the tone of : 


these chapters that, for Britten as for other com- 





* Benjamin Britten. Edited by DoNALD MITCHELL 3 


and Hans KELLER. Rockliff. 30s. 


The same intensely ~ 
vivid aural imagination can be felt throughout 
his large-scale works. He responds in a flash to © 
verbal or visual suggestion, instantly inventing a @ 
stylised equivalent (never a dull, literal imitation) ” 
of the poet’s idea. Remember, at the opening of “3% 
the Spring Symphony, how the vibraphone ~ 
shivers in the wintry cold, and how the numbness 
and rawness of the sound are stealthily thawed @ 





Since my own part in ‘ 
the book is very slight, I hope it will not be — 


From almost : 
_ every one there shines out a quality best defined, 
perhaps, by the coment own description of — 
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_ aware of the amateurishness of some of the texts 
__ which he has set. Himself the most professional 


and exacting of musicians, with an unusually 
fine taste in the selection of verse, he has been 
too ready to accept muddled psychology, ineffec- 


__ tive stagecraft and pretentious sham-poetry from 


his collaborators. The number of these, and 


a their increasing literary (if not theatrical) distinc- 


tion, indicate, perhaps, a dissatisfaction which he 


; is too loyal to admit, even to himself. 


The trouble is that there are no professional 
librettists in England, or perhaps, now, anywhere. 
In France, however, there is not the same fatal 
divorce between literature and the stage; and it 
is tempting to fancy what librettos Britten might 
have had from Colette or Giraudoux, Cocteau or 
Anouilh. A clumsy libretto not only kills the 
practical prospects of an opera; it prevents a com- 
poser from releasing the flood of music which is 
in him. In Grimes, exceptionally, the pent-up 
emotion of the exiled and suddenly home-sick 
composer so filled the successive episodes with 
music that it has been fairly easy to ignore the 
psychological weakness in the plot. Never since 
then has the tide of Britten’s dramatic lyricism 
been allowed to rise quite so high; not even in 
Lucretia. He has all the powers needed to pro- 
duce the long-awaited opera masterpieces of our 
time. All he wants is a subject of universal in- 
terest, and a text so well fashioned that he can 
pour music into it as freely as he has poured it 
into the Spring Symphony and the two Canticles. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


MR. GIELGUD’S COLTS 


Tue first thing to be said about the Richard II, 
which opens Mr. John Gielgud’s season at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, is that, as Richard, Mr. Paul 
Scofield succeeds in holding the wonderful glit- 
tering centre of the play with a certain control and 
a touching pathos. The long scena, which begins 
with the king’s return from Ireland and ends with 
his deposition, provides one ofthe most sustained 
passages of lyric intensity in the English reper- 
tory. When it is successfully brought off by the 
actor playing Richard, we are carried right into 
the very heart of that other dimension which 
dramatic poetry alone can achieve. Mr. Scofield 
led us there, and that is the finally important 
thing in Richard II; indeed in the last analysis 
it is for such experiences that we go to the 
theatre. 

I must confess to being delightedly surprised 
by Mr. Scofield. He is an actor whose gifts I have 
long admired but whose use of them I have often 
criticised. The magnetic presence, the assured 
address, the low. vibrant voice—these endow- 
ments, I have felt, he has generally maltreated, 


‘ exploiting them for altogether too easy effect. His 


range of voice has now a little widened, under Mr. 
Gielgud’s tuition doubtless, but it is still narrow. 
It moves between an angry rasp and a die-away 
understatement which he. is inclined to rely too 
much on as an effect. There is little~—altogether 
too little—variety of intonation and_ inflexion; 
and in the same way his command of gesture is 
very limited. On a. larger stage these limitations 
might be fatal; at the Lyric, Hammersmith, they 
can be made to tell, In the first act he seemed 
to be making little of the character, but when his 
moment came after the interval, he took it with 
great simplicity and feeling, and carried it right 
through. The long speeches—arias one might 
almost call them—were admirably phrased and 
clearly enunciated so that, quite simply, they 
allowed the passion of the poetry to do its own 
work. I hope it doesn’t sound ungenerous to say 
that Mr. Scofield succeeds by a narrow margin. 
But it is a fact that his mannerisms are dreadfully 
parodyable and that they carry him, even here, 
perilously near the danger point. But to judge 
from this performance and his previous one in 
The River Line, he is at last beginning to bring 
them under control. Perhaps in the past he has 





suffered, as so. many actors are bound to suffer in 
our haphazard theatre, from lack of the kind of 
direction which actors need, continuous direction 
from a producer who knows about acting. 

Many of the other young actors in Mr. 
Gielgud’s cast will benefit from this, too, For, in 
presenting his season at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
Mr. Gielgud is, I take it, announcing to us that 
we must not have quite such high expectations as 
we would have if he had taken, say, the Hay- 
market. This is a junior company, a sort of Colts’ 
Team, containing many names that one has 
noticed at the tail end of recent programmes at 
Stratford and the Old Vic. Not one of them 
falls below a good level of competence. But on 
the other hand, it must be admitted that none of 
them add the particular edge and sharpness and 
weight which, if it is there in the supporting 
roles, gives body and finish to a production as a 
whole. Mr. Eric Porter, if he hasn’t yet quite the 
necessary dignity and carriage, makes a sturdy 
and stocky Bolingbroke, and in the admirably 
produced deposition scene his icy monosyllables 
and cold silence were extremely effective. Mr. 
Richard Wordsworth made the difficult role of 
the dithering York important by convincing us of 
the reality and force of: his dilemma, while Mr. 
Herbert Lomas ground out Gaunt’s dying 
prophecies with great effect. Noticeable for 
promise among the minor roles were Mr. Basil 
Henson, Mr. David Dodimead and Mr. John 
Bennett. The speaking throughout was excellent. 

The disappointment of the evening for me was 
the decor of Mr. Loudon Sainthill whose previous 
work I have much admired. Granted the ingen- 
uity of the construction which transformed itself 
readily enough from interior into exterior, from 
palace to prison, from garden to court; granted, 
too, a pretty taste in colours. But this seemed to 
me a typical example of a present tendency in 
stage decoration, prettification for prettification’s 
sake without due regard for appropriateness. 

T. C. WorsLey 


SOME CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


Tue old-fashioned “rose-pink and properties ” 
tradition of pantomime seems, alas, to have gone 
for good. Though the policeman with the string 
of sausages still lingers on in Bootle and Bridling- 
ton, he will soon be as dead as Great Pan. Mean- 
while, a pleasing novelty is again the keynote of 


- the Christmas season. A typical example is The 


Muffin Show at the Vaudeville (matinées only). 


This is a safe bet for the six-to-ten-year-olds. 
Annette Mills produces her popular TV 
characters with faultless charm, the humour of the 
appropriate age group and the assurance which 
comes from knowing that her young. audience 
already expect exactly what they are going to get 
and would be deeply resentful of sophisticated 
innovations. If the attendant adults find her a 
bit too much for comfort (rather like Miss 
Gingold “doing” a nice Mama at a’children’s 
party in Wimbledon), they can find genuine satis- 
faction in the skilled and imaginative work of the 
Hogarth Puppet Theatre, which makes up the 
rest of the programme. 

Mr. Littler’s helping of the pantomime cake 
(Jack and fill, at the Casino), is prettily sugared, 
though it would sag towards the middle but for 
the strenuous efforts of Michael Bentine. The 
tunes are thin, the book fluffy. But the show— 
surely the most demure London has offered 
children for many years—is pleasing to the eye 
and the proprieties, and the individual turns are 
fresh and slick. At the Wembley Empire Pool 
there is the breath-taking Sleeping Beauty on Ice. 
Though the script is flatly written, the spectacle 
is glittering, lavish and exciting. With a real 
choreographer and a real playwright, what 
wonderful results could be achieved in this 
medium! As it is, this show, with its ballet of 
luminous moths, and tremendous tournament of 
resplendent knights, hissing and spinring, “all 
shod with steel, imitative of the chace and wood- 
land pleasures,” is first-rate entertainment. 
Barbara Wyatt, as Fairy Lovelight (Pepita’s Lilac 
Fairy), has an engaging ice-personality. 

Nicholas Stuart Gray’s beautifully written ver- 
sion of Beauty and the Beast is now regular 
Christmas fare. At the Mercury it is extremely 
well presented with pretty sets, pretty faces, and 
a convincing cast. Christine Finn makes a capti- 
vating boy-dragon, and Jane Griffiths a still, clear- 
voiced Beauty. An ideal entertainment for all 
ages, once incidental music more suitable than the 
Jupiter Symphony has been found. While The 
Bewitching Witch, a leadweight fantasy put on 
by the Boltons Theatre Club, is not recommended, 
the “Players” Theatre pantomime (Babes in the 
Wood) is again as good as gold. This year’s per- 
formance glitters rather less than their Beauty 
and the Beast or Ali Baba, but the solid basis 
of punning is as preposterous as ever, the acting 
universally sprightly, and several of the singers, 
notably Mr. Ian Wallacey of excellent quality. 
Daphne Anderson and John Hewer are as pretty 
a pair of babes as ever deserved to be lost in a 
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wood. The good tradition of the concluding 
sharlequinade is maintained. 

| Grimm at the Embassy Theatre (The Dancing 
Princesses) in Francis Dillon’s adaptation is 
charming, if a little diluted. Alwyne Whatsley 
is admirable as Sergeant Tom Dickon; Laurence 
‘Payne’s direction is swift and skilful; and the 
princesses both sing and dance delightfully. The 
hardy annuals include Peter Pan at the Scala. 
Here youthful critics opine that the true traditions 
are rightly preserved. James Donald is an admir- 
ably full-blooded Captain Hook, and Brenda 
Bruce a lively and agreeably boyish Peter Pan. 
If she has not perhaps the impish charm of some 
of her inter-war predecessors, that must be taken 
as the captious view of an elderly critic. 

Christmas Magic (The Fortune) is a generous 
feast of the good old tricks and illusions, presented 
by “ Murray.” Have we seen most of them before 
—those mysterious cabinets, the locked trunks 
from which exits are so miraculous, the levitated 
lady? Happily, the younger members of the 
audience find them all-fresh and intriguing, parti- 
cularly, perhaps, the intrepid Mr. Mascar who 
escapes from a churn brim-full of water, sealed 
with a lid, and doubly enclosed in steel chest and 
cage. For neatness, high praise to Mr. Stanley 
Watson’s conjuring. 

Connoisseurs of Victorian entertainment should 
visit The Murder of Maria Marten, at the Arts. 
Here a talented company almost succeeds in play- 
ing folk tragedy with a straight face. The sets— 
to the last smoking chimney and rampaging loco- 
motive—are the right blend of the period and the 
ludicrous. The songs are delightfully chosen and 
sung, and the audience enjoys the evening as 
much as the performers. 


RADIO NOTES 


Arrer several austere weeks the Christmas 
period has been rich and various, shaking, even, 
the obstinate theory that Occasional programmes 
are designed for other people, only nobody is 
quite sure who they are. Even a critic who 
selected an eyrie in a quiet place like Central Lon- 
don, and refused to be foiled by the baffling format 
that the Radio Times adopts for festive occasions, 
would have had hard work to avoid missing some- 
thing of interest: Scrapbook for 1902 (on Sunday), 
whose pages Freddy Grisewood turned with 
unfailing gentlemanly charm, was notable chiefly 
for its servants’ hall view of the social scene (per- 
haps this was intentional) and for illustrating so 
precisely the horrible feature habit of following up 
every narrative statement with a dramatic vig- 
nette. “It all began when the composer was 
having breakfast with his wife. ‘Edward! You'll 
upset the coffee! Where are you going to now? ’” 
To compose Land of Hope and Glory, as it ha 

pened. The real-life characters—an early telepfi- 
onist, for instance—spoke with no such banality : 
it was a pleasure to hear them. On Monday 
evening there was an excellent Home Service pro- 
duction of Christopher Fry’s The Firstborn, and 
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an ambitious but rather chaotic feature, Tittivulus, 
by Michael Ayrton, about a demon who collected 
musical, literary and conversational clichés—a 
good idea, when it was possible to follow it. 

Tuesday, we had not only the Colette-Ravel one- 
act opera L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, but the de- 
lightful Foueur de Flute (which won for France 
the Italia prize of 1952), a musical invention based 
on the Pied Piper story for orchestra and children’s 
voices. The music had wit; the words were bril- 
liantly clear. I hope it will be presented again 
and at an hour when children might officially be 
out of bed. The musical version of The Hunting 
of the Snark, on the same evening, was less suc- 
cessful. An elaborate musical setting destroys 
the point of many of the lines while giving too 
much emphasis and “expression” to what should 
be read, even silently, at a consistent level. But 
this applies to many an English poem set to music. 

Christmas Eve. Rodney Ackland’s stagey little 
play Trial and Error, tinselly and hollow like a 
cracker with nothing inside, was a warning to 
writers of the perils of trying to toss off a deter- 
minedly seasonal piece to fit an expensive and well- 
known cast. An effervescent edition of In All 
Directions gave its usual Ustinov-impresssion of 
fresh innocence in a cynical world; A Tour of the 
Lifemanship Correspondence College (why is this 
always a Third Programme privilege?) opened the 
cynical world to the innocents. The long Christ- 
mas Oratorio by W. H. Auden and Matyas Seiber 
was hard to take very seriously; sophisticated in a 
dated sort of way, it continually sounded like a 
satire on its author. Disappointing, this. And 
all the way from Tokyo same (to the Third) a 
remarkably venomous one-sided slanging match 
of a talkk on The Far Eastern Situation, by 
Robert Guillain of Le Monde. 

The Round Britain programme for Christmas 
morning was not only brilliantly managed, but 
often exhilarating and pleasant; yet, like the after- 
noon Round the World tour which heralded the 
Queen’s fresh and youthful broadcast, it was not 
without its barbs of ill-will. There was, for in- 
stance, the usual glib lad who had “escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain”—in this case Poland 
(from what? and why?), unwittingly reminding 
us, however, that not so many years ago there was 
no Warsaw left for boys to leave and enter so 
casually. I preferred Margaret the lighthouse- 
keeper’s daughter, prettily singing her carol to 
other keepers on the special lighthouse wave- 
length; Jeanne Altwegg, the skater, now worki 


at Pestalozzi; or the crippled and blinded Greek © 


boy. who had found so happy a home in 
Wales. If there were space left I would 
speak of the King’s College Carol Service, of 
Francis Dillon’s glittering Cinderella play, in 
which the bad fairy gets the poor girl to the ball 
while the good one only recommends patience; of 
the delightful Grigson-Fisher programme on The 
Robin; of Philip Hope-Wallace who, wearing his 
holly with a difference, quoted the utterances of 
a particularly suave and sympathetic Scrooge 
before telling his own heartless anecdote; of Angus 
Wilson’s sad and clever story in New Soundings 
or the virtuosity of Mr. Gilbert Harding; of Lady 
Vischer’s elegant and nourishing talk on food, and 
Carleton Hobbs’ readings from Mikhail Prishvin’s 
beautiful book The Lake and the Woods—stories 
which crackled with the very spirit of winter. And 
much is still left for another time. 
Naomi Lewis 


THE MOVIES 
“The Bijou,’ at the National Film Theatre 
“ Hans Christian Andersen,’’ at the Carlton 
“The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By,”’ 
at the Gaumont 

For the season—until January 14—the National 
Film Theatre becomes The Bijou, with a- 
Christmas, 1915, programme. 
has not been found possible to effect a change; 
but announcements, advertisements, programmes, 
orchestra and, of course, the films themselves, are 
, all in key. With Topical Events we are landed at 





once outside Palace, where Mrs. 
Pankhurst has just been arrested, and Christmas 
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in the trenches gives way to the grimmer scenes _ 


of a honeymoon couple across the Atlantic prepar- | 


ing to take off in a balloon; John Bunny, old and — 
retiring, comes back with a minor role in The © 
Lovesick Maidens of Cuddleton (how big hats © 
are, and bottoms!); Passions of Men (Drama) © 
brings us the ‘first instalment of General Lord ~ 
Talbot with designs on a captain’s fiancée, which ~ 
can only be thwarted by knotted sheets at the © 


window and a midnight dive off the boathouse— ~ 
all ending for the moment wet and well; A Day ~ 


in the Life of a Ricksha Boy looks in perhaps on © 
the Sudan; then the Devil threatens in two guises, ~ 
first as Kaiser Bill, cartooned with _ eagles, © 
sausages, howitzers, and Louvain, and second in ~ 
Big Drama, The Road to Ruin, where gambling ~ 


and drink almost undo the portliest old youth who 
ever, even in i was 


ided through the © 


rapids of Oxford by the notes of the song mother | 


taught; and with a sober glimpse into the manu- 


facture of Christmas crackers. Interest is not — 


neglected. We have enjoyed a bit of everything, 
or at least we are dull dogs if we haven’t. The 
audience 
(offered by mother’s song) for joining in; and a 


touch of style about the acting in Passions of Men P iq 
appeals no less than the insistent self-parody of @ 


The Road to Ruin, based by the way on a series 
of pictures by Frith. Artless kinematography! 
The temptation of Mr. Arthur Dulay, whose 
piano leads the mercurial accompaniment, must 
have been to guy the more outrageous scenes that 
flicker over his head. He has resisted it. All 


moments to hiss or clap, moments 


Beas fi 4, 


those funny, pretty, rilling, footstepping little ~ 


Passages one never seems to meet elsewhere come 
of old habit: for long he played the part in earnest 
at that home of classics, the Shaftesbury Avenue 
Pavilion. 

This Christmas programme, by the way, is open 
to the public on Saturdays from 12 noon to 
10.30 p.m., and to members and associates on the 
first four evenings of every week at 6.15 and 8.30. 

Hans Christian Andersen is a Goldwyn musi- 
cal, and as musicals go, I suppose, not bad; but 


in fact it’s impossible to dissociate from the sub- 5 


ject it’s pegged to. I believe that Andersen did 
once say that his life had been a fairy tale. Not 
this fairy tale, however; in which a cobbler writes 
a ballet for a ballerina in Copenhagen and, find- 
ing she’s still in love with her husband, returns 
to his village to cobble and spin yarns all day. 
The Andersen stories become for the most part 


chirpy little songs. Danny Kaye plugs them with — 


a straight face. But if ever there was a face that 
should go crooked, it is Danny Kaye’s. His 
Andersen is about as lifelike as would be Harpo 
Marx’s Lewis Carroll. 

The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By also 
pretty well ruins its original. The chess-playing 
little clerk, hurtled by an absconding boss into 
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Debt’ ik Snide lila: sini end tend and 
| ends with murder and madness, has been robbed 
_ of all his psychological tension. Why ‘choose a 


- first-rate story in order to re-plot it miserably ? 


_ Only the haunting theme of the title remains to 
| suggest that not E. Phillip Oppenheim but 
aera is the author behind this incurably tame 

English thriller. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


E Sculpture by Peter L. Peri 


Peri, who has been working in this country for over 


» twenty years, is one of our most neglected sculptors. 


In this show at the Coffee House, Northumberland 


' Avenue, one can see about 60 small concrete figures 


—mostly of urban “types” in everyday poses—and 


j about 40 engravings, including six most suitable and 


imaginative illustrations to Gulliver’s Travels. But it 
is impossible from these—apart from the tough life- 
size head of Mr. Wilson the Coachman—to get much 
_ idea of the force of Peri’s best large-scale work. This 
' drawback, which perhaps explains the uncouthness 


Ny Sir deliasan, iaik puotinly bin tack of commncccial 


success, is that his talent is utterly inelegant. He 
has absolutely no sense of the visual equivalent of 


_ the bon mot; but, instead, an emphatic obstinacy: 


an obstinacy which prevents his abandoning un- 


suitable ideas and also, On sOme occasions, appears 


to prevent him getting far enough back from his 
work to adjust. proportions. But equally it is this 


' obstinacy which has made it possible for him to work 


so undeviatingly, and which nourishes his rare 
- determination to discover some dignified method of 


3 ne everyday life without tidying it up or 


the awkward corners off it. His use of the 
rough, obviously contemporary medium of concrete 


a helps in this aim. And when he succeeds, as in the 
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-coachman’s portrait, the studies of a Quaker meeting, 
the sunbathing group, the two figures of girls drying 
their backs, the impact is unusually and strangely 
humbling: without any form of pose or artifice, 
reminiscent of the scrappy but very true faces of 
so people praying, unaware that they are being 
watched. J. B. 


Rcinsiapandence 


PRAGUE PURGE 


Sir,—What terrifies me in Mr. Gallacher’s letter 
is the assumption that execution is the proper punish- 
ment for political error or difference of opinion. Let 
us examine what its application would have meant 
to the Communist Party of Great Britain. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, Harry Pollitt and J. R. Campbell main- 
tained that, despite the Nazi-Soviet pact, the C.P.G.B. 
should support the war against Hitler. They were 
overruled, and subsequently recanted abjectly in the 
Daily Worker. By voicing the sentiments of a. very 
large number of party members, Pollitt and Campbell 
were guilty of “wrecking and sabotage” against the 
party at one of the most critical moments of its 
history. A speedy death sentence and executions 
would have settled the doubts of waverers more 
quickly and would therefore have been justifiable— 
supposing the party had been in power. 

Unfortunately, in 1945 Stalin himself conceded that 
the “War on Two Fronts” line advocated by Pollitt 
and Campbell had been in fact the correct one. 

So it would have been discovered that Palme Dutt 
and his followers had been the actual wreckers and 
saboteurs, and they in their turn would have been 
for the high jump, with the assassination of those 
two Marxist martyrs, Pollitt and Campbell, added to 
the crimes of sabotaging the party and the anti- 
Fascist war. 

The terrifying thing is that all these accused would 
have been capable of testifying against themselves, 
so selfless is their loyalty to the party even in its most 
senseless and brutal errors. 

' I would recall to Mr. Gallacher the words of the 
only successful English revolutionary, Oliver Crom- 
well. “My brethren, by the bowels of Christ I 


. »-beseech you, bethink you that you may be mistaken!” 
A ARTHUR 






CALDER-MARSHALL 


Smr,—I quite understand Willie Gallacher’s diffi- 
culty. It is so much easier for him to invent a series 





of failings and proceed to castigate me for them. So 
much easier to ask “ What sort of Communist is this 
man?” and proceed to describe the kind of man (and 
Communist) that I am not. For it is an uncomfort- 
able truth thai I have both privately and publicly 
been associated with nearly all the subjects of protest 
that he enumerates. I. have sent my telegrams and 
letters to press and embassy on Greek, Spanish, U.S., 
and other challenges to human rights and civil 
liberties. I am a founder member of the Musicians’ 
Organisation for Peace; I would, but for circum- 
stances of work, probably have attended the recent 
Vienna Congress as its delegate, and continue actively 
in its support. 

My isolation from my comrades did not result from 
“our” (Party) culture failing to come up to my stan- 
dards, but from my unwillingness to accept as Holy 
Writ the ignorant Zhdanovist pronouncements on 
music. 

I did not “rush into print” but, even on Galla- 
cher’s showing, took more than two years before 
finally and painfully deciding to break with the Party. 

As I have written to another comrade who re- 
proached me for not “sliding out gracefully,” m 
reasons for not doing so were precisely the need to 
act positively in circumstances where the Party and 
the Left-wing movement would be my main witnesses. 
I felt that the time had come to state the misgivings 
at the sequence of events which so many of us had 
been feeling, and to indicate that, short of proof 
positive, we could no longer accept the origin of the 
evidence as proof of its authenticity. In other words, 
we were now requiring, not a line to be handed out 
to us, but a justification of a series of apparently 
Nazi-style procedures. I felt that the Party would 
lose nothing by my dissidence if it could prove me 
wrong in fact. 

The resultant press interviews—not one of which 
did I solicit—arose entirely as a consequence of the 
Daily Worker’s suppression both of my letter and the 
news of my resignation. 

My “tender soul” is clearly black now that it is 
no longer red enough, but it has led me into channels 
of protest, not merely unchosen but unavailable to 
Gorky. Incidentally, a subsequent (very friendly) 
interview with Harry Pollitt found him unable to 
convince me “ with little trouble.” 

My resignation was made not “in the name of 
culture,” but in the name of all. those humanitarian 
instincts which led me to join the Communist Party. 
It should not be assumed—and will not be, excepting 
by the most noisy—that my defection represénts a 
“ desertion ” of all previously yalued causes. 

Gallacher uses the damaging description “I’m 
getting out.” Out where? Into the Tory ranks, into 
the outstretched arms of Koestler, into the shelter of 
the kindly “ Free Europe” movement? 

Can the C.P. no longer face the possibility of 
genuine disagreement, and is it always to sink to the 
level of its Chairman’s totally unfounded and dis- 
reputable personal attack? 

Can we no longer work for peace and social justice 
excepting in the ranks of the Communist Party? 

BENJAMIN FRANKEL 


Sir,—Mr. Gallacher might care to know why one 
reader of his letter is unmoved by his patent brand of 
indignation. He execrates “ the erstwhile friends of 
the Nazis who could look philosophically on the tor- 
ture of millions of innocent people’. But during the 
last war he himself advocated in a pamphlet (which I 
have before me) peace by negotiation with Germany. 
Nowhere in this pamphlet of his.would one gather 
that the Germany of that time was Hitlerite, and the 
negotiated peace was recommended with a wonder- 
fully philosophical blind eye to the Nazis’ “ torture 
of millions of innocent people ”’. 

F W. B. TAVENER 


DRUGS FOR CHINA 


Sm,—Last July the China National Import-Export 
Corporation placed an order in London for £500,000 
worth of sulpha-drugs and antibiotics, particularly 
streptomycin, with the information that this was the 
first instalment of a total amounting during the year 
to £2,000,000. Not only was there no shortage of 
these drugs in this country, but manufacturers were 











13 
experiencing difficulty in finding foreign markets for 
them. The Board of Trade, however, refused the 
requisite export licences on the grounds that the drugs 
were within the category of “ strategic exports ”»— 
although penicillin, streptomycin or sulpha-drugs 
cannot be classified in any of the categories of chemicals 
listed in the Board of Trade Embargo on Exports to 
China (B.O.T. Journal, June 23). It has since been 
learnt that German, Italian and French manufac- 
turers are prepared to supply these drugs, and evidence 
has been obtained that German firms can get per- 
mission to export them from the Bonn Government. : 

Although the influence on our export trade is cer- 
tainly serious, the ethics of this decision is of over-. 
riding importance ; how can this ban on the export 
of drugs which cannot be converted into weapons of 
war and which are urgently needed for the treatment 
of disease in the civil population be justified? The. 
withholding of streptomycin is particularly repugnant’ 
since it is used almost exclusively i in the treatment of, 
tuberculosis and it is estimated that there are 
40,000,C00 cases of active infection among the civil 
population of China. ‘ 

In reply to questions from many M.P.’s, the’ 
Secretary for Overseas Trade has stated in or 
(December 16) that the export of streptomycin “i 
not prohibited, but it is limited to normal civil require~ 
ments.” It is difficult to accept this explanation, since 
no licences have, in fact, been given and the civil 
requirement in China is immense. By what standard 
of previous demand can the Tequirements of a new 
remedy for a country making its first concerted attack 
on this disease be gauged ? 

It may be possible to state a case for an enka 
on the export of drugs or of information relating to 
advances in treatment during a state of war, though 
the medical ethic of service to mankind as a whole 
makes this contention unacceptable to many of us. 
This country is, however, not at war with the Chinese 
people, and the deliberate attempt to withhold a drug 
recognised to be specific for certain particularly 
fatal forms of tuberculosis is thinly disguised mass 
murder, 

DovucGias McCLEAN 











I Resolve ... 


Resolutions are easily made and as easily 
broken, but here is one which is worthwhile 
and which you will not want to break. Why 
not resolve to ensure the safety of your savings 
and to enjoy every banking facility by becoming 
a customer of the C.W.S Bank. Full particulars 
will be gladly sent on request. ‘ 


C.W.S BANK, P.O. BOX 101, MANCHESTER 


Please send me your illustrated folder 
with terms of accounts, etc. 
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POLITICAL TESTS 


Sir,—I understand from the press that British 
sailors putting into American ports are to be subjected 
to a test for political reliability. 

Your readers must be aware that certain opinions 
are current—nay, are encouraged—in America which 
are not to the best interests of this country. I therefore 
suggest that American seamen visiting our ports be 
invited to subscribe to the following oath: “I, 
— — ——, do hereby swear that I have never, 
at any time, been associated with any political party 
entertaining views incompatible with the institution 
of Monarchical Government.” 

“ Lovat Briton” 


GERM WARFARE 


S1r,—Regarding the Chinese report on Germ 
Warfare, Critic states in your December 27 issue 
that he has found a scientist who “is ready with a 
long list of contradictions, absurdities, and even, he 
thinks, impossibilities.”? But, says Critic: “I doubt 
if they are worth reciting ’’ because “‘ Joseph Needham 
and his fellow scientists, who signed the report, do 
not pretend that they have examined the evidence.” 
If by “ evidence ”’ is meant the exhibits and testimony 
of witnesses in the case, they do make claim to have 
examined them. But this is not what is called into 
question by Critic’s scientist, but rather the internal 
inconsistencies and anomalies in the final report. 
Therefore it is, after all, relevant to have details of 
such criticism. 

Again, regarding the testimony of the captured 
American airmen, Critic remarks: “ It is also true, 
if you carefully read the evidence of these airmen 
rather than the comments of the scientists, that there 
is no precise evidence.” But on page 559 of this 
report there is a photostat of what is said to be the 
hand-written testimony of one of these airmen, 
Lt. F. B. O’Neal,. This says: “He [the briefing 
officer—J. S. M.] handed Lt. Harvey an aerial photo 
of Sibyon-ni and then said ‘ You'll be carrying germ 
bombs. Drop them on the west side of town... .’ ” 
If this is not precise evidence, then perhaps Critic can 
explain his use of the term. J. Scott MATHESON 

[Critic writes: “ (1) My point was-that Dr. Need- 
ham and his colleagues appeared to have failed to take 
into account the effect of war, revolutionary fervour, 
anti-American propaganda, and Government encour- 
agement to search for and exterminate noxious in- 
sects. They did not, and, in fact, could not, ade- 
quately examine the hundreds of testimonies which 
came in from all parts of the country. That could 
only nave been done by a delegation which included 


unsusceptible and non-political lawyers who talked 
and read Chinese. 

(2) Mr. Matheson appears to have overlooked my 
statement that the airmen “confessed that they had 
dropped germ bombs.” The question is the amount 
of weight to be attached to their long and often 
irrelevant statements, I attach some weight to them, 
but not so much as Mr. Matheson. I recall that in 
the last war, some prisoners of war on each side were 
always found willing to testify (sometimes truthfully 
and sometimes not) against their own side.”—Ep., 
N.S. & N.] 


GOLD COAST COCOA 


Str,—Roy Lewis was surely under-stting what the 
Nkrumah Government has done and is doing about 
cutting out diseased cocoa trees in the Gold Coast. 
Cutting out was doomed as long as it was carried out 
(as the peasant saw it) by a British-directed gang of 
trespassers cutting down his trees without notice, 
explanation or compensation. When modest com- 
pensation was started in 1948 it was too late. 

But the Nkrumah Government this year, through 
the members of Legislative Assembly for cocoa 
constituencies, has conducted 2 vigorous educational 
campaign and to-day, according to letters I have from 
an African agricultural officer, though the farmers 
grumble as much as ours do when beasts are slaughtered 
to check foot-and-mouth, the cutting out campaign is 
definitely going forward. Sustained over a decade, 
and supported by vigorous replanting with the new 
earlier-podding and more prolific Amazon cocoas, 
there is no doubt that it can save Gold Coast cocoa. 

By contrast, Roy Lewis seems to over-state the case 
for Hanane, whose main constituents (sulphur and 
phosphorous) command such high prices as will almost 


certainly make it too expensive ever to serve as the 
main weapon of defence. 

It is, of course, to be hoped that science will find 
something cheaper than Hanane and socially less 
difficult than cutting out. 


House of Commons. RicHarD ACLAND 


HOUSING IN SINGAPORE 


Sm,—Your Correspondent is mistaken about the 
Singapore housing situation. It is a simple truth to-day 
that there are few places in the world which can boast 
of having sufficient housing for the people. If 
your correspondent had travelled elsewhere in Asia, 
he would be able to confirm the striking impressions 
of housing development in Singapore felt by journa- 
lists visiting here from many lands. There is still 
a great deal to be done, but Singapore is tackling the 
problem, and can fairly say it is well ahead of any 
place in Asia. Your Correspondent states that the 
Singapore Improvement Trust, which is a Government 
body, plans to build 1,200 dwelling units in 1953, 
The correct figure is 4,300, of which 2,100 dwelling 
units and 22 shops will be completed and 2,200 more 
dwelling units under constuction, by the end of 1953. 
All these dwelling units are for lower income groups 
and they are being built in three programmes costing 
well over $25,000,000. 

I submit a table showing the housing completed 
by public authorities and private contractors over the 
past five years. The figures quoted do not includ: 
any houses built, or being built, by the Navy, Army 
or the Air Force, which combined make a separate 
huge programme aimed at self-sufficiency, nor housing 
units built by the Government for its own employees. 


Completed Houses in Singapore for the general public 


Year By Public By Private Total 
Authorities Builders 

1948 1,352 358 1,710 

1949 1,262 608 1,870 

1950 1,448 855 2,303 

1951 1,745 630 2,375 

1952 2,500 approx. 1,000 approx. 3,500 


In addition, there is now a new factor in Singapore 
building with the entry of the Colonial Development 
Corporation. Backed by the C.D.C. one new private 
enterprise has 100 houses nearing completion, and 
has big plans for next year. 

Government of the F, J. A. SULLIVAN 

Colony of Singapore Public Relations Secretary. 


ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 


Smr,—THE New STATESMAN AND NATION is to 
be congratulated on its Criticism of the continued 
incarceration of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan by the 
Pakistan Government. That incarceration continues 
after his serving the three years’ sentence passed 
on him in 1948. It should however be stated that 
this sentence was imposed by a magistrate, a verdict 
not difficult to secure in a local Court. The Pakistan 
Government has steadily declined to bring the 
* Frontier Gandhi” before the High Court, where 
its charges could be fully gone into. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan has from the first declared 
his loyalty to Pakistan, and no one who knows him 
doubts his word. Gandhi, who had an unfailing 
power of penetration into human character thought 
highly of.him and accepted him as.a faithful servant 
of Truth. “ Truth ” is the Ghaffar Khan’s watchword. 

It is time a measure of public opinion was focused 
on this case, that of an enlightened and courageous 
leader and one of the outstanding personalities of 
the East to-day. His greatness constitutes the trouble. 

Preston, Lancs. WILFRED WELLOCK 


CONTEMPORARIES 


S1r,—May I make one» comment on: Mr. Walter 
Allen’s very interesting comparison between The 
Bedside “ Guardian”? and Spectator Harvest? The 
former volume, he observes, is more successful than 
the latter in transmitting the tone of the paper from 
which it derives. I have no doubt he is right, but 


the differe:ce, I suggest, is in intention rather than in 
execution. Spectator Harvest was meant, rightly or 
wrongly (quite possibly wyongly) to constitute a 
representative selection of the most interesting articles 
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that had appeared in The Spectator in the preceding 
twelve or fifteen months. The selector (incidentally, 
though it is of no consequence at all, I myself had 
nothing to do with the selection) worked, and was 
intended to work, on that principle. The result could 
hardly fail to be variety rather than unity, the more 
so since almost all the writers were outside con- 
tributors to The Spectator; you could hardly hope 
“to deduce the paper at it is” from Lord Justice 
Birkett’s discussion of hymns and hymn-singing or 
Neville Cardus’s memories of C. B. Fry. In the case 
of The Bedside “ Guardian’? all the writers mentioned 
by Mr. Allen were, I think, members of the Manchester 
Guardian staff, a varied, talented and relatively 
numerous body. 


The Spectator, W.C.1. Witson Harris 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 


Str,—A solution for the problems raised by the 
changed age structure of the population will have to 
form a part of Labour’s next election programme. 
Douglas Jay has emphasised one aspect of the matter, 
the need for older people to continue in work beyond 
retirement ages, but more has to be done than a form 
of bonus pension for those who carry on work. 

1. Leisure does not always come as a benefit when 
one is old and tired. Why not increase the amount 
of paid holiday during the working period of life ? 
This, with a bonus pension scheme, will reduce the 
desire for a break with work at 65. 

2. One main objection to the old continuing in work 
is the effect on promotion. The solution here is to 
remove the social stigma attached to grades of work, 
and thus to encourage people over retirement age 
to take on lesser but essential jobs. 

3. Suitable sized homes have to be built to suit the 
limited needs of the aged. More important, the 
medical services will need a special section to deal 
with the ailments of old age,.which do not usually 
require the close attention of hospital treatment, but 
do need greater consideration than we are able to 
give at present in their own homes. 

4. There will need to be considerable alteration in 
industry to develop part-time work suitable for the 
over-sixties. ANTHONY WARRINGTON 


CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Str, —I wonder how many of the generation now 
over forty share my strong objection to the over-frce 
use of the christian name that seems to have become 
widely accepted in certain circles? In letters the 
use both of christian and surname to writers and 
others generally known by both.names seems to me 
acceptable, and in any case it seems now to be usual ; 
but I strongly object (let me state it publicly for those 
whom it may concern) to the use of my christian 
name by those meeting me, sometimes for the first 
time, who seem to assume that belonging in some way 
to the “literary world” entitles them to a certain 
intimacy with all writers—or who perhaps hope that 
the appearance of such intimacy will be their passport 
to the literary world. I speak as a private individual, 
but I suspect that an unscrupulous use of christian 
names to those in positions of authority is a deliberate 
form of social climbing, like the often made claim to 
** know ”’ someone to whom one has been introduced 
at a party, and exchanged half a dozen words. Young 
poets who write to me that “ Tom ” Eliot has “ read 
their work with interest’? always arouse in me the 
gravest suspicions. I write not as a result of one, but 
of many such incidents, the most recent being 
particularly revealing, as the young man in question 
addressed me by a christian name that I do not 
possess, so that even his presumed acquaintance 
with me through my writings could not by any stretch 
of tolerance be held to entitle him to an intimacy that 
I reserve for my friends. There must be others for 
whom, as for myself, the literary world has little to 
do with private life, and who would be glad to retain 
at least the privacy of a christian name to be used only 
by personal friends. KATHLEEN RAINS 





CORRECTION 
The name of the book reviewed last week as The 
British Circus is The English Circus, by Ruth Manning- 
peg published by Werner Laurie. We regret our 
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Books in General 


“Nor much of a lesson to be had from con- 


 formists” was Gide’s comment on Johnson: an 


amusing, enjoyable character, but no more than 
a man of letters; how far below Goethe was 


. Johnson, how far above Eckermann was Bos- 


well. The judgment is exact, but what it misses ! 
Johnson’s tragic moral force, the drama of his 
religious faith, with his remorse, his dread and 


| his fear of madness and extinction. In the 


psychological quarter there are those strange 
phrases that crop up in the letters to Mrs. 
Thrale : her “iron dominion,” talk of his con- 
finement, his permissions. Johnson ¢arried a 
prison in his fantasies: manacles, chains, even 
the lash are its metaphors. The lesson to be 
had from conformists is in the buried world of 
dreads that have made them conform. And, in 
any case, Johnson is not strictly speaking a con- 


. .formist : he is orthodox—orthodoxy embattled. 


Another aspect which eluded the French 
critic is Johnson’s survival as a national figure. 
Is this the work of Boswell? Did the delinquent 
son really invent the adoréd and battering 
father-substitute ? I think not. The sensibility, 
the conceit, the pertinacity and original genius 
of Boswell enabled him to perceive what genius 
alone is able to see: exactly what was there. 
Other people’s view of the Doctor confirms 
what Boswell. wrote. Johnson’s extraordinary 
power of survival depends a good deal on the 
fact that (like Pepys, in a lesser degree) he is 
more than a character; he is an archetype. He 
contains an English wish. The mere “charac- 
ters” of English literature, men as diverse as 
ert Sydney Smith, Cobbett or Butler, even 

Boswell himself, entertain us because they are 


cranks and -eccentrics and we are not. But 





Pepys, the successful public servant who is on 
excellent terms with a not very reputable secret 
self, who has his cake publicly and eats it pri- 
vately in a state of innocence, is a comforting 
reminder of a possibility which has escaped our- 
selves. And upon the ordinary English reader, 
Johnson confers the hope of enjoying the 
authority of downright common sense and the 
right to witty annoyance. Who has not felt 
more meritorious after reading Johnson’s letter 
to Lord Chesterfield? The whole of English 
ence and individuality is in it, that 
desire of all English rebels and sectarians to be 
regarded, not as revolutionaries or malcontents, 
but as the truly orthodox. In his sayings, John- 
son is what so many Englishmen admire: a 
parliament. Now Johnson talks like the govern- 
ment, now like the opposition, and the sum of 
it all is that he exemplifies the parliamentary 
ideal of fairness to the experience of everyone, 
though it be just to the hopes of none. 
Johnson’s exaltation of common sense ex- 
presses the deep English suspicion that the good 
life depends on what you give up. The touch 


- Of brutality in the dogma, that dumbfounding 


blow from the old bear’s paw (which is witty 
because it is sudden), suggests precisely that the 
sensible thing has to be paid for in pain. John- 
son even conveys that there is pleasure in the 
pain; even more—the inherited wisdom and 
piety of the human race. What, for example, 
could be more parliamentary, fair and common- 
sensical, than his letter to that obstinate and 





injured old school friend Mr. Taylor, whose 
wife had been unable to stand him any longer 
and had gone off, threatening no one knew 
what. Johnson worked on the pragmatist’s 
principle: “Let us see things as they are before 
we complain.” He wrote: 

You enquire what the fugitive Lady has in 
her power, She has, I think, nothing in her 
power, but to return home. and mind her 
behaviour. To obtain a separate maintenance 
she must prove either cruelty to her person or 
infidelity to her bed, and I suppose neither 
charge can be supported. Nature has given 
women sO much power that the law has very 
wisely given them very little. 

It matters little to the. parliamentary sense 
that, outside, Mrs. Taylor is picketting with a 
banner saying that Nature has given so much 
power to men that the law has outrageously 
given them more. 

On one level Johnson’s dogmatic wit has been 
lamentable. It has encouraged a sort of literate 
Philistinism and leads the man in the train to 
think that Johnson is exactly what a writer ought 
to be: a plain, hard-hitting man who cuts all 
the nonsense out and talks sense with the relish 
of a flogging judge. There have been a number of 
Johnsonian figures, but since their pugnacity has 
lacked his tragic moral force and has been un- 
relieved by his pathos, they become bores in 


the long run. In ordinary literary practice, they - 


are unable to compress so much into a sentence 
as he could; behind that compression is the 
history of a real affliction of spirit and one can 
find examples of this, especially in his letters. 
“Let us trust in the present time and not 
borrow from hope.” _ Or of old age: “disease 
corroborating disease.” 

These phrases I have taken from R. W. Chap- 
man’s new and complete edition of Johnson’s 
letters* a work on which he and his assistants 
have been engaged for the last 30 years. There 
are three fine volumes and the indexing, cross- 
indexing and appendices—there i is an especially 
good and appropriate one on the change in Eng- 
lish meaning since Johnson’s usage—could pre- 
occupy the addict for years. Intended as a 
supplement to Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Bos- 
well, it contains all the known letters—Mr. 
Chapman makes it 1,500—and Mrs. Thrale’s 
unpublished letters are interpolated. The world 
of Johnson’s letters is a beehive of its own and 
this is the last word on what goes on there. 
They fall, as Mr. Chapman says, into three 
groups : very early letters, which are rare, and 
which describe the years of struggle; the period 
of happiness at Streatham, and the illness, 
melancholy and loneliness of old age. 

Johnson is not one of the irresistible letter- 
writers. We read his letters hardly at all for 
their own sake, but rather to fill in the half- 
tones in our picture of his life. He was a 
sluggish correspondent, often apologising, but 
the formal manner conveys gravity and con- 
sideration. He was an expert on sloth: 

Every man that thinks he is idle condemns 
himself and has therefore a chance to endeavour 
amendment, but the busy mortal has often his 

own commenda’ 


tion, even when his very busi- 
ness is the consequence of Idleness, when he 


* The Letters of Samuel Fohnson. Collected and 
edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. Oxford. 3 vols. £6 6s. 
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engages himself in trifles only to put the 
thoughts of more important duties out of his 
mind, or to gain an excuse to his own heart for 
Omitting them. 

That is not talk and it is therefore heavy letter- 
writing, yet we must notice, in a great many of 
the letters, the serious love which he gives to 
his correspondents. The Thrale letters form 
a very different class. The Latinised style is 
dropped. Johnson gossips and jokes with a 
tenderness and eagerness that are delightful 
and touching. He writes with a lover’s 
pleasure in trifles and a lover’s anxiety to 
please. There are times when he writes to 
Mrs. Thrale every day. Many authors have 
turned to writing their love letters with the skill 
and vanity of professionals, and reach a degree 
of conceit which seems far from sincerity. John- 
son, on the contrary, is de-Latinised by his 
affections for women; the professional vanishes; 
he ceases to be a “character,” and the pathos 
of his loneliness shows through the simple 
news. Mr. Chapman says he “wrote down” 
to Mrs. Thrale, but I think what really hap- 
pened was that she disturbed a lighter spirit in 
him. This picture of the boredom of provincia! 
conversation is wittier, more concrete and 
refreshing than the crushing apothegms he nor- 
mally uttered. Mrs. Thrale, in her restless, 
fluttering, perky, hostess-y way made him 
aware of the silly thread of life: 
Here things go wrong. They have cut down 
another tree, but they do not yet grow very rich. 
I enquired of my Barber about another Barber. 
That Barber says he is dead and his son left off, 
to turn Maltster. Maltsters, I believe, do not 
get much money. The price of Barley, and the 
King’s duty are known, and their ‘profit is never 
suffered to rise high—But there is often a rise 
upon stock—There may be a fall—Very 
Seldom. There are those in this town that have 
not a farthing less this year than fifty pounds by 
the rise upon Stock. bid you think there had 
been left a city in*‘England where the gain 
of fifty pounds in a year would be mentioned 
with emphasis? ; 
Does one come to any new conclusions about 
the Streatham entanglement? Surely Johnson 
was the innocent and possessive parasite, fed 
and bewitched by the sight of what he thought 
was the. central requirement of human good- 
ness and felicity: a happy marriage. With that 
marriage he was in love—with the marriage 
itself and also with the idea of it. He was 
jealous of Piozzi because Piozzi robbed him of 
his idea, not of the person of Mrs. Thrale. How 
he loved the idea can be seen by his comical 
behaviour as the executor of Thrale’s will, 
when he announced that it was not a mere 
question of vats and brewing, but of un- 
dreamed-of fortune. Johnson loved his friends 
with a seriousness that was both passionate and 
sad; he loved Mr. Thrale as much as he loved 
Mrs, Thrale; he believed in them as he be- 
lieved in the Establishment. 
The famous angry howl when she married 
Piczzi is here in all its animal brutality and 
pain. The more one thinks about it, the more 
it seems to come out of the depths of Johnson’s 
nature, the less out of momentary jealousy or, 
humiliated love. No doubt the great cgotist 
behaved grossly; certainly he felt, remorse and 
achieved a dignified, Christian resignation 
which was without hypocrisy. He bowed to a 
pure personal tragedy. The Thrales had held 
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him in an enchantment. In that household the 
passing of time—which he dreaded so much— 
was unnoticed. Those happy rooms made him 
forget the terror. Here he easily distracted 
himself from that introspection which (he 
always held) was fatal to those who fear mental 
disorder. We see that he asked Mrs. Thrale 
to keep all his long letters—not because he 
thought them valuable, not because he had an 
eye to publication or to biography, but simply 
because in years to come he would like to re- 
read them and remind himself of those times. 
To some temperaments the thought of such a 
revisiting of one’s own past is inconceivably 
painful. In Johnson there seems to have been 
2 dread of losing any minute. The mystery of 
time, the formal belief in eternity which seems 
te conceal a fear of total extinction, the sad 
drama of hope for to-morrow and remorse over 
the past, are the shifting sands on which, in 
these letters, Johnson seems to stand. In his 
old age, he begged Mrs. Thrale to keep a 
“registry of your course of thinking, and acci- 
dents of life . . . and be always careful to set 
down dates exactly.” The agony of Johnson 
recalls the agony of Tolstoy: what is Truth if 
a man dies? But Johnson’s answer to the fear 
was strenuously to strengthen the dykes of a 
limited, orthodox and formal faith. The letters 
are not remarkable in themselves, but the 
reader finds himself with a whole life on his 
hands—from struggle to happiness, from happi- 
ness to loneliness, the miseries of disease and 
loss; the old bear stands afflicted, bewildered 
and yet mysteriously. powerful in fis chains. 
The morality of the early eighteenth century 
was trite and settled, and Johnson fitted natur- 
ally into it, narrow in his scope yet déep in his 
fecling. It is strange that we should pity the 
law-giver as he booms out his paradoxes; and 
that his wit, when its first effect has passed, 
should move the heart. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


UBI SUNT, GAUDIA ? 


In dulci jubilo . . 

Once in the candleglow 

Two faces seraph-bright 
Opened round mouths to sing 
“Ubi sunt gaudia 

If that they be not there?” 


Wild solstice: all the caked snow of the year 
Iron to summer, melted to that sound. 
“The winter heart awoke; the curtained eye 
Couched of its cataract let in the light. 


Christmas returns and other children cry 
Alpha et O! pursing as sweet mouths rcund: 
Shuttered and dark beneath the clotted snow 
No star, no angel penetrates my night. 


Though as celesta-clear 

As any other year 

The crystal bells may ring 
In regis curia 

Two mouths no longer sing 
Ubi sunt gaudia. 


Ubi sunt gaudia 

If these two be not here? 
Only I blindly know 

Tu Alpha es et O. 
Antonia WHitE 


MELCHISEDECH 


Newman’s Way. By Sean O’Faocain. Long- 
mans. 25s. 

- The Newman legend winds on with the sinuous 
grace of the Thames in its Oxfordshire reaches. 
From a crystal source in the Apologia, it — 
with the inclusion of such rivulets as Dean 
Church, Wilfrid Ward and J. T. Coleridge’s 
Memoir of Fohn Keble. Each golden tributary 
ef gossip—-Mozley, Tuckwell, Burgon, Coxe— 
adds richly to the mainstream. Rheumy-eyed 
bishops and aged Heads of Houses emerge from 
their willow-fringed water-meadows to contribute 
thin quotas of reminiscence. From the depths of 
forgotten rectories come humbler trickles of 
memory. The Tractarian myth is pre-eminently 
gerontophile; the strife and enthusiasm of long 
ago, the false hopes, heart-searchings, fierce 
celibacies and broken friendships of youth 
undergo a strange bitter-sweet transformation 
when mirrored in the pebbly distorted memories 
of old men. 

As the river broadens, it becomes canalised 
into numerous lesser waterways by a team of 
skilled engineers—the scholarly Ollard, the ten- 
dentious Strachey, the hagi Mr. 
Middleton, the neo-Freudian. Mr. Geoffrey Faber, 
the indefatigable Father Tristram. Instead of 
Newman plain, we have Newman the Fallen 
Angel, Newman the Oratorian, Newman the 
Victim. Now Mr, O’Faolain has given us New- 
man the Introspective. His book is the most 
exciting, original (and by far the best written) 
study to appear in recent years. The fact that it 
has a kind of split personality is the result of its 
author’s divided aims rather than of any defect 
in his presentation, 

“My ofiginal conception,”: Mr. O’Faolain 
writes in a foreword, 

was a sort of Conversation Piece or Family Por- 

trait. . Before long I found that J. H. N. was 
dominating the Pie the picture. . . . Soon the book became 

a tech struggle to prevent him from so over- 

shadowing the rest of the family that further men- 

tion of their fortunes would be felt as an intrusion. 

Since John Henry, though deeply attached to 
his family, remained singularly uninfluenced by 
any of them all his life, this problem is unre- 
solved. The rueful misadventures of Newman’s 
parents, of Aunt Betsey and of his brothers and 
sisters, alternate with a perceptive and’ highly 
individual account of his religious development. 
It is as though Lytton Strachey and the Abbé 
Bremond were attempting a collaboration. Mr. 
O’Faolain is equally good in both roles: his irony 
is never cheap or and the impres- 
sionist style of his narrative has been based on 
much original and painstaking research. In spite 
of its fundamental disunity, his book is a brilliant 
achievement. 

‘In the subjective element immerse’ is the 
keynote of his assessment of Newman’s 
psychology. He puts his view squarely at the 
outset. 

. As a great man he [Newman] will always 

blend a meticulous intellectual accuracy with a 

delicate perception of the subtleties of the mind . . . 

while omitung totally to record the simultaneous 

war of the emotions. Newman’s biographers 
have taken him too admiringly at his word in these 
post mortems, failing to that in analysing 
his own inward crises he always transformed emo- 
tion into intellect, and that once the experience 
passed into the refinery of his mind, i'wee, ina 
sense falsified. 
Making skilful use of Newman’s early diaries, Mr. 
O’Faolain builds up a picture of the Arch-Solip- 
sist who was also something of a young 
monster. He instances the curious essay on 
Worldly Fame, written at sixteen, and an even 
more “frightening entry” in the eleven-year-old 
boy’s diary: 
John Newman wrote this just before he was 
going up to Greek. on Tuesday, juse 10, 1612, 


when it only wanted three days to home, 
of the time (at home) “whee at 
this, he shall recollect when 
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In his account of Newman’s subjectivity aad 
introspection (“What a veil and 


curtain this: 


world of sense is!”) one has a feeling that Me. q 


O’Faolain rather overstates his case. In a sense 


he is writing outside the central tradition. He has ~ 


an a reverence for his subject but he 
lacks the pietas, the patine, that, for Anglican and 
Roman Catholic writers alike, habitually goes 


with it.. This, in so far as it gives his’ book: its” 


oblique and original and, as he would claim, 
“humanizing” approach, is doubtless a good 


thing. Yet it leads him into strange misplace-- 
ments of emphasis, To write a study of Newman _ 


with scarcely a mention of Keble is to give us 
Hamlet without the Ghost, It is the stranger in 


that the very feature of Newman’s thought with — 


which Mr. O’Faolain is most concerned—namely, 
his conception of faith as primarily a moral and 
unintellectual quality—Newman has hi 
testified to having derived from the author of 
The Christian Year. 

I considered that Mr. Keble met this difficulty. 
by ascribing the firmness of assent which we give 
to religious doctrine not to the probabilities which- 
introduced it, but to the living power of faith and 
love which accepted it. In matters of religion, he 
seems to say, it is not merely probability which 
makes us intellectually certain, but probability as 
it is put to account by faith and love. 

When he comes to the Family Portrait, Mr. 
O’Faolain is on much safer ground. His picture 
of the brothers and sisters—Charles the wencher, 
the fanatical Francis, Harriet with her looks 
and her tantrums, and the gentle Jemima— 
is shrewd and sympathetic. Reading of Charles's 
rows with the Bank of England, his excesses as 
a tutor (he was dismissed from one post for 
biting a boy in self-defence) and the complacent 
March Hare dottiness of his letters (“I should 
never have got through the last half-year, as I did, 
in a creditable way, had it not been for macaroons 
and almond cake”), one can imagine what 2 
thorn in Newman’s side such a relative must 
have been. Perhaps Francis was the worst, 
though. It was hard to have been raised up as 
a shining light for the Church of England when 
your brother spent his time a to con- 
vert Mohammedans to the tengts of Pad mere 
Brotherhood. In the background — the scandal 
of old Mr. Newman’s bankruptcy. Mr. O’Faolain 
has discovered that at one period of his misfor- 
tunes Newman pére kept a pub. His book reveals 
what an “economy of truth” lay behind the son’s 
statement that “my father was a London banker.” 

Joun RayMonD 


DRAMA ON THE TOP SHELF 


Drama from. Ibsen to Eliot. By RAYMOND 
Wau1ams. Chatto & Windus. 18s. ~ 
Mc. Williams’s. intention—and what could be 
better?—is to discuss drama as diterature. He 
believes the two have been losing touch for a 
century, and in order to restore communication 
between them it is necessary to replace 
by convention (which should include verse) and 
regain, if we can, a language with roots in a life 
of action. 
This is the thesis, but even in this summary a 
popular fallacy is discernible. Whoever makes an 
antithesis between naturalism and convention pre- 


_pares confusion. Naturalism is one convention 


among others. Mr. Williams goes a step farther, 
for in getting rid of naturalism he proposes, in 

D. H. Lawrence’s phrase, to get rid of “the old 
stable ego of the character.” Before this dis- 


cussion has advanced more than a page or two 


we see that Mr. Williams is confusing “ characters 
and principals.” 
Strindberg on character acting: 


was required but some bodily defect’ 


. nothing 
—a club-foot, a wooden leg, a red nose; or the 
character in question was made to repeat some 
such phrase as “That’s capital,” “Barkis~ is 
willin’,” or the like. 


A familiar confusion—Berthold Brecht was 


responsible for some of it in his earlier manifestoes. 
on epic drama—it takes us back to first principles, 
perhaps even as far back as Aristotle. ‘Was 
Aristotle a naturalist? 


He said drama was imita- 
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- tion. He described the tragic hero as one brought 
‘low by the contradictions in his own character, 








here Aristotle was. describing neither 
nor “a stable ego,” he was 


“character acting” 
_ describing what the late Sid Field called a per- 


Perhaps, as Mr. Williams almost 


_ formance. 
» admits when he discusses language, the key is 
_ found ‘in action. 


The drama of inaction, whether by Chekhov or 


_ Mr. T. S. Eliot, is in obvious danger of disintegra- 
tion, This Mr. 


‘Williams sees in Chekhov but 


"falls back so often on the stagey tricks of 
| “character acting.” 
" principals” become; the harder “ the characters ” 


The more frozen “the 


act. Chekhov's convention is firmer, his action 


iS certainly a crux. -Mr. Williams 
a Sas familiar paradoxes, for instance: 


_ “Contemporary spoken English is rarely capable 


of. exact expression of anything in any degree 


E complex.” (“Six to four bar one,” “four away 


wins ”—are such phrases not exact, and don’t they 


- sometimes refer to quite complex situations?) 


But Mr. Williams is fight in his discussion of 


_ Synge, and Mr. O’Casey—and, elsewhere, of. the 
_ Elizabethans—in looking for active community as 
' the source of richness in language. 


How shall we get it? Not by “minority cul- 


ture” which is Mr. Williams’s only proposal. ‘The 


_ theatre does not become literature by moving up 
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to. the top shelf. This is where Mr. Williams’s 
argument leads—and where it breaks down. 
MonrTAGU SLATER | 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
America Day by Dev. By SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR. 
Duckworth. 
Mile de Sane spent four months in the 


United States on a lecture tour in 1948, She 
visited New York, Chicago, California, Nevada, 


- Colorado, New: Mexico, Texas, Virginia, New 


England : a well-worn itinerary. She is an ad- 
mirable descriptive writer, as her renderings of the 
Grand Canyon, the Colorado Desert and the Petri- 
-wabtangeal show ; more important, she reacts so 


and vigorously to what she sees, that the 


of herself quite simply as French, discovered she 
was European. Therein lies the heart of her book : 
eestiad thas ts Dey te 6 peolound expreniaa of 


| European ambivalence towards the United States, 
| an ambivalence which has very little to do with 
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however much politics may accentuate it. 


_ At the end, Mile de Beauvoir admires and is 


repelled, and the admiration and repulsion are 

simultaneous. 

It may be thought she set out for America with 
her notions of the country 


_ €xiguous preparation ; 
seem to have been derived entirely from memories 
_ of jazz records, encounters with G.I.s in Paris, 


Bogart films and the novels of Faulkner, Heming- 
way, Steinbeck, Caldwell, James Cain, Dashiell 
Hammett and Horace MacCoy ; and early on, 


consciously very funny 

which we glimpse the editors of Peninen Review 
assuring her that of these writers 

Faulkner is the only one that matters and trying to 
her that Melville, Hawthorne and 

the real thing. Indeed, what she thought 
find is never made clear. What she 
be summed up in two quotations: 


attraction that America holds for jute 


emis Un cktadiame ames toot spaces; 
es aces of the comntionl fo wiele ent 
always: move me; 

a being who does not stag- 
with enthusiasm and a desire for 


: to exist you must, do something. 

wrong, of course, is what the American 
oe does. Here, the United States 
it is summed up in William 
Plomer’s line : “‘ America, the rich poor-white.”’ 
But shortly, the American doesn’t know how to 
live ; he is neither an individual nor does he 
belong to a community. For Mile de Beauvoir 
here is the paradox : 

In America the individual is nothing. He is the 
object of an abstract cult; convince him of his 
individual value and you arrest in him the awakening 
of the collective spirit ; compelled to fall back on 

> all concrete power is taken away from him 
So he is passive—and, as Mile de Beauvoir 
discovered, the young American especially— 
in the face of current events even to the point of 
not even bothering to discuss them. Indeed, 
the discussion of ideas, any ideas, Mile de Beauvoir 
found almost entirely non-existent. She found, 
instead, men living in a present that seemed to 
have no relation either to a past or a future and bent 
on conforming to a type, 

Simone de Beauvoir’s book is a powerful 
criticism of exactly what Americans themselves 
like to consider their “ way of life.” All the same, 
in fairness it should be pointed out that what she 
is criticising is often nothing specifically Ameri- 

can, however true her main indictment may be. 

pom ter the English reader will probably reflect 
uncomfortably that her = might be Anglo- 
Saxondom generally. Where in England will you 
find the critical discussion of ideas carried on as a 
matter of course? And visiting the suburban 
wastes of our industrial areas, would Mile de 
Beauvoir be any more likely to find there the 
ordinary graces of living as the Latin—even the 
peasant—conceives them than in Buffalo or Los 
Angeles? There are moments, too, when she 
draws wrong conclusions through ignorance of the 
Anglo-Saxon scene generally ; as when, visiting a 
church in Harlem, she reads a special significance 
relating to Negroes into the ritualistic taking of the 
eres she’s plainly never been to a service 

a Baptist in England. A general criticism 

night be that she tends too much to identify 
herself with the American Negro, so that her 
picture of racial conditions in the South is much 
darker than it is, say, in the novels of Faulkner, 
whom she admires. For all that, she has written a 
very valuable book illustrated with some splendid 
photographs. WALTER ALLEN 


THE PROFESSIONS 


Professional People. By Roy Lewis and ANGus 
Mauve, Phoenix House. 18s. 

This is a thoroughly bad book. It is full of 
grumbles, unsupported generalisations, and vague 
uses of words, It keeps jumping from facts to 
mere assertion, and back again, without any in- 
dication that its authors are conscious of the dif- 
ference. It wanders about, so that the argument 
is often very difficult to follow ; and it leaves one 
reader at least very doubtful, on more than one 
major point, what the authors really mean. 

Among the unproven generalisations one in 
particular stands out—that the receipt of a 
salary as against fees (or is it only of a salary from 
public funds?) undermines the professional 
spirit. This is part of a polemic against the 

ing ‘“‘ nationalisation”? of the professions ; 

but I can find no evidence for it, beyond the irrele- 
vant argument that salaried administrators show 
less of the professional spirit than practitioners 
of other techniques. Incidentally, this conténtion 
gets all mixed up with a polemic—in which I find 
myself mainly on the authors’ side—against 
treating administration as an independent pro- 
fession i in its own right. Do the authors, in their 
main argument, really mean that judges are less 
professional than practising barristers, or that 
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university professors are in danger of forfeiting 
their professional status because they are not paid 
by piece-work fees? If so, I should like to know 
why. I agree, of course, that it is of vital impor- 
tance for professionals to have a considerable 
independence, and to frame their own rules of 
conduct ; but I cannot see why receiving a salary 
should prevent this. I suppose the authors really 
mean that it is somehow derogatory to a profes- 
sional man or woman to be employed at all, as 
distinct from running an independent business. 
But why? To take up such an attitude is to cast a 
slur on a great many professions which are bound 
by their very natures to be carried on as specialisms 
within large employing concerns, private or public. 
| There is a great deal too in the book about 
the deterioration of professional quality. This 
is based largely on a romanticised view of what 
professional people have been like in the past—a 
view that will not stand up even to cursory his- 
torical scrutiny—and also largely on the evident 
fact that as more and more categories of persons 
receive recognition as professionals, there is bound 
to be a fall in the average level of ability and edu- 
cation of all those who are so recognised. It 
would be most surprising if the average nurse, or 
elementary teacher, or even engineering draughts- 
man, were as cultured or as able as the average 
doctor or universi ber sar or civil engineer. Of 
course, giving professional status to hundreds of 
thousands of persons means including in the pro- 
fessional category many persons of not very high 
intellectual capacity : the real question is whether 
these persons are likely to give better or worse 
service if they are recognised as professionals and 
expected to conform to professional standards of 
behaviour. Surely the answer is that they will 
tend to give better service, and there is nothing 
to moan about if for the present they are often a 
bit thin on culture or ing-reoeom manners. 
The authors also raise the question whether 
professionals are underpaid. Their attempt to 
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summarise the conditions of professional cemuaer- 
inconclusive because of 


They 
bemoaning, mainly on behalf of the older profes- 
sions, a fall in the standards which is part of a 
general decrease in spendable income differen- 
tials between the classes. There are, no doubt, 
some professional groups which have been hard 
hit by recent economic changes; but there are 
others which, as these authors show, have done 
remarkably well. The illogicality of professional 
incomes today, from one profession to another, is 
simply part of the general illogicality of national 
income distribution in a phase of transition to a 
less inegalitarian society. 

The authors of this book, as they showed in 
their previous work on The Middle Classes, 
believe these classes to’be the salt of the earth, and 
constitute themselves their champions. They have 
the good sense to see that their position can be 
sustained only if the middle classes do actually 
behave in a superior way, in terms of moral 
conduct and social responsibility. On this score 
they are extremely critical of most doctors, of 
bureaucratic administrators, and of certain kinds 
of technological specialists, and disposed to blame 
their defects on “ socialisation ”’ wherever possible. 
But they provide no evidence that doctors be- 
haved any better to their poorer patients before 
the National Health Service or National Health 
Insurance began, or that, in the minor profes- 
sions, conduct was any better—or indeed nearly 
as good—before recognised professional status 
was achieved. In short, the’ book is a muddle, 
though it contains a certain amount of useful 
information and is written in a quite tolerable 
style. It is, however, much fess informative or 
systematic than the study published by Sir Alex- 
ander Carr-Saunders and Mr. Wilson nearly 


twenty years ago. G. D. H. Cote 


ORPHEUS AND PROMETHEUS 


Art and Technics. By Lewis Mumrorp. 
Oxford. 15s. 


Books, whose scope is huge enough to allow the 


“writer to generalise, are often rather flattering 


to read. They give one a god’s-cye view and 
the illusion of greater knowledge than one in 
fact possesses. This book—of six lectures de- 
livered last year by Mr. Mumford at Columbia 
University—is an exception. Indeed, it disturbs 
just because it analyses the disastrous way in 
which knowledge has been abused. 

Mr. Mumford divides human activity into the 
two categories of art and technics; art being the 
process by which man projects and communi- 
cates his experience: technics the process by 
which he controls his environment—the raw 
material of experience. Orpheus can be said to 
be a symbol of the first, Prometheus of the 
second. Believing that in healthy societies these 
two activities remain distinct but interact crea- 
tively on each other, he then proceeds to show 
how, in our stage of urban capitalism, they have 
not only become confused, but actually destroy 
one another’s proper sources of inspiration. 

The problems. Mr.. Mumford raises are not 
new : the problem of using the machine to elimi- 
nate instead of increase drudgery: of gearing 
the means of production to real needs instead of 
artificially created ones: of preventing the new 
media of communication (newspapefs, the film, 
radio, television) from bombarding us with so 
many images and symbols that we lose all power 
of selection and become defensively passive, so- 
called sophistication leading to the wisecrack— 
“So What!” It is not its originality, but its 
maturity of perception which makes this book 
outstanding. 

We have now reached the time when it is 
necessary to resolve the naive hopes of those who 
welcomed mechanical progress just for its own 
sake, with the reactionary fears of those who 
opposed it; to equate, for example, the opinion 
of those who already talk of television as a new 
art form, with the opinion of those who can only 
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see it as yet another automatic habit of — 
vicarious escape. And this is precisely what Mr. 
Mumford does. He sees both the dangers and” 
the opportunities which create our predicament. ~ 
He points out that a great deal of what is” 
called “industrial design” is a perversion 
pointless attempt to humanise the machine which 
ends up by sentimentalising it. He believes that 
the of machines and machine-made 
objects should only be governed by considera- 
tion of efficiency and economy, and that when 
good design has been arrived at, it should be 
standardised and should remain constant, pag- 
sibly for generations, and certainly until essea- 
tially new technical knowledge has made it — 





















obsolete. This would avoid the colossal waste — 5 . 
of artificial obsolescence stimulated by un- 9 h “ 
necessary—although commercially profitable— § seothin 
“novelty” re-styling, and would, in addition, § irtaee | 
prevent the xsthetic horror of streamlined peacil 9 of the tit 
sharpeners, embosomed limousines and crazy- then, for 
paved fireplaces turned out by the thousand. . : someone 
But Mr. Mumford is not only concerned with the small 
economics and esthetics. The confusion be- 9 ope 
tween symbol and tool {art and technics) has Bes the 
more far-reaching results. It imposes a mech- trial, run 
anical order on what should be organic—legend, he "DA 
cultural recreation, craftsmanship; and lends a - seader an 
spurious chaotic variety to what should. be - jmaginati 
ordered—town and city-development, machine _ This is I 
plants, mass-produced household goods. This comes ov 
confusion violates a natural human equilibrium 9 Typ, | 
and therefore causes both psychological and — ~ written 
social insecurity and frustration. Even func- — | detection 
tionalism was only a half-truth and finally led — | of holid: 
to making function itself a symbol—as in the JF ty the k 
new UNO building which is both inadequate Bead bev 
as a symbolic expression of hope, and inefficieat # with su 
as a building. ~ needless 
Mr. Mumford also demonstrates how, though |. ing to le 
we command a marvellous power of production, j pense ar 
we fail to realise that we are under no absolute _Napol 
obligation to use this power, and indeed ought spectabh 
to control the quality and the quantity of what to deter 
is produced. “A blessing repeated once too. misnom 
often becomes a curse.” And he cites, as just. deserves 
one example, the fact that the indiscriminate to becor 
over-reproduction of certain works of art has Shoe a 
destroyed their necessary, special sense of - stuffed 
uniqueness and consequently their power to ~ Victoria 
move us. vestigat 
It is impossible, however, in such a short true Si 
review as this, to do justice to Mr. Mumford’s ’ itself a 
highly complex but always lucid book, It takes method 
a comprehensive view without ever over- - if it is 
simplifying. My only criticism is that the cures ~ and lan 
he prescribes are far less convincing than his @ reprodi 
diagnosis. Indeed, one has the impression that @ tences 


he is hardly convinced himself, and has almost Py 
given way to despair—as all rational (as opposed Y. Tri 
to religious) thinkers are bound to do, unfess they ‘ I 
also take into account the potential liberating 


power of social revolution. JOHN BERGER “usually 
_ be con 
DETECTION 3 — 
They Do It With Mirrors. By AGaTHA brings 
Curistiz. Collins. 10s. 6d. a very 
The Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse By The 
Erte STANLEY GARDNER. Heinemann. Mentio 
10s, 6d. . Figure 
The Bahamas Murder Case. By Lestiz Forp. dealers 
Gollins. 9s. 6d. _ the us 
The New Shoe. By ARTHUR UPFIELD. Teal a 
Heinemann. .10s, 6d. _ which 
—_ eapeetes By Rex Stour. Collins. _ makes 
concer 
Recilaing Figure. By Marco Pace. Eyre & ‘in thi: 
Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d. _ cracks 
This is Jezebel. By Desmonp Cory. Frederick _ these 
Muller. 10s. 6d. _ which 


Loneliest Girl in the World. By KENNETH x on th 
Feartnc. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. * sanity 
One of our most distinguished writers declared Lor 
the other day that he preferred Chandler to _ disapy 
Christie because the lady could never be trusted Servec 
to play fair. He was not the first, and will not enjoy: 


be the last, to boggle at her tricks. Indeed, the ge 


fer 
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ee ee en se se oe be 
arl ting to a master of plain state- 
t T Do It With Mirrors ought to 
satisfy him. Never before has Mrs. Christie been 
‘go candid on the very title page. When the 
murder is committed at one end of a long, ram- 



































bling country house at a time when all the main 
‘characters are busy overhearing a quarrel at the 
other, we might be puzzled to account for the 











discrepancy, had not the authoress herself given 
‘the hint as to what she was up to. I do not per- 
sonally that Mrs. Christie shines in these 
feats of prestidigitation; they are best left to 
Carter Dickson. Poirot has wisely gone on leave 
and left the rather thin plot for Miss Marples to 


og Ag Case of the Fan-Dancer’s Horse gives 
‘nothing away, except that Mr. Erle Stanley 
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acil ' Gardner is still fond of a paradox. For the benefit 
+ _ of the title the fan-dancer loses her horse, and 
me | then, for the benefit of the plot, her husband; 
itis “a + someone stuck a Japanese sword through him in 
be- the small hours, and his wife is the likeliest sus- 
has Pett: Perry Mason gets stitched up with the lady 
ns " over the lost horse; and, at the usual spectacular 
nd, ' trial, runs through the old routine of confounding 
. the D.A., exonerating his client, amazing the 
Pa  & reader and solving the case. Mr. Gardner’s fertile 
p _ imagination shows no sign whatever of flagging. 
his _ This is Perry Mason’s twenty-ninth case, and he 
a - comes out fresh as a daisy, spoiling for more. 
pa @ + #£‘The Bahamas Murder Case is a pleasantly 
“@ written, feminine thriller with a faint streak of 
ac- 5 pee The heroine, a typist from New York 
led @ 95 holiday, finds herself a focus of deadly interest 
the ' to the local inhabitants, and reacts with courage 
uate “MH and bewilderment. The atmosphere is sticky 
‘eat | with subtropical heat, sinister foreboding and, 
- needless to.say, romance. Leslie Ford has noth- 
ugh —@ ing to learn from Mrs. Eberhart in the art of sus- 
tom, § pense and keeping a nice girl on hot bricks. 
i -Napoleon Bonaparte is the sort of name a re- 


" spectable detective is better without, if he is not 
_ to deter squeamish readers; but in spite of his 
_ misnomer Mr. Upfield’s clever little half-breed 
_ deserves serious consideration, for he is shaping 


' Victorian coast. When Bony (ugh!) is sent to in- 
_ vestigate, he soaks himself in parish politics in 
_ true Simenon fashion until the crime discloscs 
i This psychological 
method of detection must stick close to reality 
i if it is to be effective. Mr. Upfield’s characters 
% landscape ring true to life; and his dialogue 
~ feproduces in all its imperfection the clipped sen- 
_tenices crude syntax of Australian speech. 
3 first of the magazine-length stories in 
iy Triple Feopardy is too obvious, and the last too 
- far-fetched to merit attention. But the third is 
@n intelligence test. What object 
“usually to be found in a hairdressing saloon can 
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_ be conveniently concealed in a folded newspaper? 
Round this clue Mr. Stout has established 
urgent grounds for murdering the who 


policeman 
brings in the newspaper. A tidy problem with 
_ avery neat answer. 
_ The last three books on the list only deserve 
ion for their redeeming features. Reclining 
has a wild Californian plot about picture 
and the forging of Renoirs, relieved with 
usual wisecracks; but the author has some 
1 acquaintance with Impressionist painting 
he trots out to advantage. This is Fezebel 
a suitable companion volume, as it is also 
Tncerned with the forgery of Old "Masters, but 
“in this instance in the Oxford area. The wise- 
> too, are forthcoming in good measure; and 
these alone make the book readable. The plot, 
« © which wo at first sight promising, founders 
on that old danger to detective navigation, in- 
ee 


Loneliest Girl in the World is a most crushing 
‘disappoin Mr. Kenneth Fearing, de- 


2&6 8 §2 2 
Peete! 
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fallen to their death from a New York penthouse. 
Suicide? Murder? Accident? In a corner of 
the penthouse sits a wonderful electronic machine 

containing somewhere in its metal memory the 
secret of the tragedy, but only the heroine knows 
how to question the monster. And then—after 
half-way, the excitement fizzles out, the forceful 
characters go dim, the machine obligingly croaks 
out the most boring possible answers to the ques- 
tions, and the book drops from listless fingers. 
You have been warned. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


A LITERATURE FOR FOOTBALL ? 


The Appreciation of Football. By Percy 
Younc. Dobson. 6s. 6d. 


Football : Facts & Fancies. By Percy YOunNG. 
- Dobson. 6s. 
Co Soccer. By JOHN ARLOTT. Long- 


mans. 10s. 6d. 


Literature develops when there is a strong 
enough/need for it. Association football, the most 
beautiful: of games, has reached the point where 
this need has just begun to find expression. These 
three books are evidence of it, not only in them- 
selves, but in the quality of their feeling, their 
appreciation of the kind of things that provide the 
poetry of soccer. Cricket, which already has its 
literature, is to soccer what Mendelssohn is to 
Bloch, Edward Thomas to Auden; its beauty is 
essentially traditional, its idiom formal and 
pastoral. Professional football, requiring a differ- 
ent kind of art, is the product of a more strident, 
more gravely threatened society; its character is 
industrial, highly organised, financially complex, 
powerfully and severely technical. Its poetry is 
hard, its smoky precise beauty the more lyrical for 
its economy. Football grounds are oases in 
deserts of stone, the game itself is the image that 
makes the prose of industrial life bearable, rather 
than its mere embellishment. 

“ An’ what about your team, Aaron,” cried Mr. 

Gates, for Aaron was very keen on football. 


characters. 
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“TI sent me shilling last Saturday, Joe, I dain’t 
0.” 


“No, ©, you dain’t like to go, that was it, mot the 
way they’re playing now. Villa Supporter! You 
ain’t no more’n a newspaper supporter shoutin’ 


goal at the page.” 

“Tt am a bleeder,” Mr. Connolly said, “I be 
frighted to 80 down to the | Villa ground, I can’t 
abide to sce ’em beaten . 

Mr. Henry Green, pea whose novel Living 
this dialogue comes, is one of the few English 
writers to have conveyed the meaning of football 
and the passionate interest it arouses. O’Hara, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway have expressed 
the significance of football and baseball to their 
Hemingway’s old fisherman is sus- 
tained by dreams of great games of the past while 
he is playing his huge fish. When the battle is 
over and he is completely tired out he goes to 
sleep wondering about Saturday’s results. 

“Go to a football match where one of the 
modern masters of forward play is on view,” Mr. 
Arlott writes in his collection of essays, “and you 
will find that, time after time, the partisan spirit 
ebbs and, as the great footballer manceuvres, you 
will hear men who never looked at a Titian in 
their lives mutter ‘ Beautiful.’” Nostalgia is the 
strongest ingredient in Mr. Young’s essays, 
though he also captures the other qualities that 
give football its haunting attraction; the different 
grounds, for instance, their position, architectural 
features, the evocative strength of their names— 

when a thousand miles away we see, in 
moments of stress, the Albion at work at The 

Hawthorns, Sunderland, dressed in red and white, 

taking the field at Roker Park, or Grimsby Town 

kicking about, remotely, within earshot of the sea 
which divides and yet unites. 
He understands the poetry of the titles of clubs. 

Some are neat and businesslike—Chelsea, Ports- 
mouth, Watford: some have dignity—Coventry 
City, Derry City, Nottingham Forest, Derby and 
Stockport County : some dashing and chivalrous— 
Tottenham Hotspur, Queen’s Park Rangers, Tran- 
mere Rovers : some, the Victorias, patently loyal : 
some quippish, like Sheffield Wednesday : some 
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quietly romantic—the Wanderers, Queen of the 

South : some doggish : among these must rank first 

the distant Bohemians. From Wales, Rhosymedre, 

which characteristically is also the name. of a 

hymn tune. 

Mr. Young, a professional music critic, tends to 
find his best analogies in music. Yet the delicately 
phrased essays in these two. short books convey 
something of the real relationship of football to 
the English scene. Through their subtle distilla- 
tions of matches, styles, rising and long-retired 
stars, they hint at the larger history of which they 
form. part. They. relate character to places, 
atmospheres to the conditions that produce them. 

Mr. Arlott. keeps closer to the text of soccer 
than Mr. Young and he analyses teams, players 
and strategic ideas with great thoroughness. He 
writes intelligently about football history and its 
administration, the ‘transfer system and about 
football reporting. His book, as well as Mr. 
Young’s two, will, I hope, reach the wide audience 
that should now be ready:for them. They pro- 
vide, with Mr. Geoffréy Green’s History of the 
F.A. Cup, something of the necessary vocabulary 
which part at least of the enormous football public 
must master if an imaginative literature is to be 
produced. ALAN Ross 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Wines of France. By ALExis Licuing. Casseli. 21s. 

Few recent books on French wines are as informa- 
tive, comprehensive and sensible as this one. M. 
Lichine covers an encyclopedic range of material in 
a popular and forthright manner. Some of_ his 
generalisations are necessarily superficial, and the book 
is no substitute for, say, Cocks et Ferret. But his 
standard of accuracy is high and his book will be 
appreciated by a far wider public than will ever plough 
through the learned works. He déals with each of 
the wihe-growing areas of France, describing briefly 
its history, its regional characteristics, the particular 
qualities of its grapes and vintages, the processes of 
wine making and the principal chateaux. There are 
useful passages on the regulations governing. the 
appellations controlées and the advice abdut buying, 
storing and drinking wine is. sensible and relatively 
free from pretentious adjectives. 

M. Lichine is notably frank about some matters 
which those in the trade usually prefer to discuss 
only among themselves—the remarkable falling off of 
Chateau Margaux in the °30s and its: subsequent 
renaissance under its present ownership, the gradual 
decline from its unchallenged pre-eminence of Chateau 
‘Ausone, the inferior wines of the Midi, and the whole 
practice of blending wine, are all subjects on which 
he shows a refreshing candour.. The book is marred 
by an unattractive style of writing and, for the English 
reader, by an attempt to make it equally popular in 
Engiand and America. Few people here, for instance, 
need to be told that a string of Manhattans before 
dinner will spoil the palate for a fine wine. M. 
Lichine is also surprisingly uncritical of the price of 
wine and does less than justice to the growing, and 
on the whole healthy, influence of the Wine Co- 
‘Operatives. None the less, an admirable book. 


Movable Feasts. By ARNoLDPatmer. Oxford. 16s. 

Most people have a flattering idea that they eat much 
less than their ancestors, and the dinner menus of the 
past, with their bewildering array of courses, side- 
dishes and removes, seem to support the theory. Mr. 
Palmer’s attractive survey of the changing meal-times 
of the past two hundred years, however, leaves one 
wondering whether it was not rather that our fore- 
fathers ate bigger meals, but less frequently, than we 
do. The prosperous mid-Victorian dinner, so formid- 
ably sect out by Mrs. Beeton, was designed to satisfy 
a famished breadwinner who had fasted all day since 
breakfast, and had probably walked or ridden several 
miles to and from his place of business. Mr. Padsnap, 
we remember, “ got up at eight, shaved close at a 
quarter past, breakfasted at nine, went to the City at 
ten, came home at half-past five, and dined at seven.” 
He knew nothing of that comparative innovation, 
luncheon. He would have been disgusted by elevenses 
and shocked by afternoon tea, while as for cocktails 
and canapés before dinner or cocoa and sandwiches at 
bedtime, they would, to use his favourite expression, 


,a latecomer: to Israel. 


have made him sick. Dinner was a truly important 
meal in those days, and before ; it was also the only 
real one of the day. It i8 arguable that our habits of 
nibbling and snacking, eating: little and often, may 
account for as much food in the twenty-four hours as 
ever Mr. Podsnap would have thought proper. 

Mr. Palmer’s theories are alt tentative ; he stresses 
the difficulty of proving anything on this elusive 
subject ; but one fact does seem to emerge beyond 
argument, namely, that. the tendency of dinner to get 
later and later, from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century, is due to the increase of commercial businéss 
and the lengthening of the working day. When, as 
ini Jane Austen’s day; one breakfasted lightly at ten 
and dined at three, there were only four hours available 
for business. The nineteenth. century, with its 
scramble for wealth, demanded more working hours, 
and since the British stomach rebels against long 
fasting, the mid-day luncheon had to be invented. A 
Gallup poll of our eating habits in 1952 would be 
instructive. It might: reveal that our nibbling and 


snacking is just another symptom of the age of anxiety. 


Learning Laughter. By .StePHEN SPENDER. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson.. 15s. 

Mr. Spender travelled to Israel at the invitation 
of Youth Aliah, an international body which has 
brought some 60,000 children to Israel, but his 
travel book goes Well beyond a description of the 
organisation’s activities and records general impres- 
sions of the young State. The result is unusually 
intelligent and readable reportage. Mr. Spender is 
Today this is probably an 
advantage; to which he adds that of a critical outlook 
with a bent for seeing both sides of the medal. Thus, 
while praising Youth Aliah’s outstanding work in 
transforming children from North African slums or 
the wreckage of European camps into sturdy young 
Israelis, he also notes how the young “ingathered ” 
are immediately divided again by violently opposed 
political educational systems—the out-dated ideolo- 
gical heritage of Europe. 

Like other observers, Mr. Spender was struck by 
the spirit of comradeship in the famous collective 
settlements, but he netes shrewdly how collective 
life tends to cramp intellect. From his impressionist 
picture of Israel’s contrasts—its pioneer spirit and 
black market, its eclectic- culture and . narrow 
nationalism, its magnificent landscape and its drab 
urban streets—he tries to draw some general con- 
clusions about the relations between Israel and Jews 
in other countries: If here he provides no definite 
answer, some of his individual observations show a 
sympathetic insight into a elusive and in its way 
unique question. 


The Portland Vase and the Wedgwood Copies. 
By WoiF MANKowITz. Andre Deutsch. 30s. 

Mr. Mankowitz follows up his novel, Make me an 

Offer, with a monograph on the history of the Portland 


Vase and later reproductions by Wedgwood and others. - 


The volume is handsomely illustrated with a frontis- 
piece. in colours and twenty-five reproductions in 
black and white. The circumstances of the finding 
of the original vase, which is of antique glass, are in 
doubt, nor are authorities agreed about the identity 
of the subjects portrayed upon it, but it was sold 
from the Barberini palace in Rome in the eighteenth 


‘century, and found its way into the collection of Sir 


William Hamilton and thence into that of the Duchess 
of Portland. In the year 1810 it was lent to the 
British Museum and was there smashed to pieces in 
1845 by an intoxicated scene painter. It was duly 
repaired and was. cventually bought by the Museum 
in 1945, It is generally considered to be a work of 
the late first century B.c. or early first century A.D., 
while the base is held to be about two hundred years 
later. Wedgwood borrowed the vase for a year from 
the Duke of Portland in 1786, but the first edition of 
the Portland Vase does not seem to have been ready 
before 1790. This appears-to have consisted of forty- 
five copies. - Others were made throughout the 
nineteenth century and up to the present day, but 
the publishers’ claim that readers of this book “ will 
now be able to determine with complete authority the 
exact period of all Wedgwood copies of the Vase ”’ is 
surely going a little far. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,193 
‘Set by John Jacobin 


It is reported that a country house party in © 


Oxfordshire this Christmas was startléd to find ~ 


Phrygian caps in its crackers, accompanied by the, 


mest radical mottoes. The usual prizes are offered 


for a set of four mottoes, similarly incongruous, for. 
any one of the following groups of celebrants: A” 
Bevanite cocktail party; a holiday camp reunion; an 
administrative staff party at the Treasury; the Royal 


Academy Dinner; the Lord Mayor’s Banquet; or a 
Foyle’s literary luncheon. The mottoes may either; 
be original or quotations. Entries by January 13. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,190 


Set by Arachne McLeod 


There has-recently been a series of broadcast 
talks on the Seven Deadly Sins. 


Report by Arachne McLcod 


Whether it is called Honesty, Frankness, or Plain — 


Speaking, the deadliest of all the virtues is Truth :- 
our competitors were almost unanimous. There were- 
few to put in a bad word for Chastity, Punctuality, : 
or Self-Help. The Rev. J. P. Stevenson gave an 


Readers are. 
invited to submit an epitome of one of the Seven. 
Deadly Vittues. Usual prizes. Limit 150 words. ~ 




























































entertaining glimpse of a possible counter-series to | q 


the broadcast Vices : 


Previous speakers dealt with Righteous Indigna-. ~ 
tion; Living for Others (“‘ you can tell the ethers ~~ 
by their hunted look ’’); Humility (“I’m afraid I 7 
don’t understand Modern Art ’’) ; and the Disguise ° 


Virtues—Good Works (ineptitude for life) ; Adora- 











tion of “Animals (dislike of humans); Loyalty [ 


(distrust of everything outside one’s own mental. 


back garden). 


A. E. Harries made a promising attack on Broad- © 


mindedness : 


Fortunately not necessary to compare with any § | 
relic from Middle Ages (as in talks on Sins), Broad- - 9 
miindedness then unknown. Faint beginnings in - @ 


sixteenth century coming to fine flower in eighteenth, 

notable for Broadmen (see portraits) -cloth -Church . 

-humour and philosophy which consigned all-pre- 
_ vious ages to limbo of narrow superstition. 
and Eric Swainson deserves praise for his analysis of 
Tidymindedness—“ . ... the peculiarly feminine deadly 
virtue, though often possessed by men. Its exponents 
may be called ‘ Tigerminded’” in allusion to Blake’s 
poem because they desire a ‘ fearful symmetry ” in all 


Commended, too, are Seumas Stewart’s Modesty, 
from W. D.’s The Dans of the Sevin Deidly Vertews 


(Horniegollach MS.), Rheda Tuck Pook’s Genzilitie. — 


(“a Woman may die for all her C&re, so she be a 


Trollop, or a Man, so he be not Proper”); and— 4 


Jim Parrott’s Moderation—‘ economical drinking 
habits (see also SPONGING).” But Truth pre- 
vailed, and won first prize of three guineas for Edward 


Blishen (together with his second entry on Good ~ 


Nature), and a guinea for Elaine Morgan. A guinea, 
too, to Guy Kendall and P. M. 

HONESTY : 
I am Honesty: I shrink from the glory of Lying: 


I was born of a shrew of a Scruple: my Dad wasa © 


Diince 


Who never embarked upon Learning for fear of High- — 


Flying 
Ideas that might lead him from Truth: I was once 


Engaged by Dame Clio: my Help-Mate had scarcely * 4 


Set nib on é 
Paper when, shri¢king, I fled : he was Edward Gibbon. 


I’m decent if dull: no Artist has ever possessed me: . 


I’d die to be found in Montmartre or in Chelsea or 
Arles : 
I’m fettered to Fact: deft Fancy has always distressed 


me: 
I think that the Clouds are immoral: for me there’s 
the Marl. 
If ever you itch to Invent, or find you’re inclined 
To Imagine, watch out: I’m the C.I.D, of the Mind. 
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eae TO STAY 


ACCOMMODATION—continued 











ONDON. Superior guest house 
L beach Gdns ‘Court, sw. eral. 
FRO. 7579. Bed et a entete 5 


FURNISHED fla a 
‘Jae wes it as foes 


Guten kit. and Sane combat condi- 
tion. For sale years leasehold £1,659, 
mortgage available. Box 5 $708. 

HED rooms, 
kitchen, in Putney 














; in . 

© $ea-front, St. vot —. Best position, 

| opposite covered walk; 3 mile promenade; near 
$un-Lounge pd me Re daily); curative baths. 

"Phone Hastings 4784. . 


£2 2s. week. Box 5859. 


=. Bachelor (50) would share 
~electric 4-room flat with another. Some 
service. 2gns. Box 5825. 
URN. bedrm. priv flat, c.h., eo ser~ 
vice, baths. 3gns.. Box 5: 5857. 
*ERVICE fiat, large lvg.-room with kitchen 
alcove, gas-cooker, bedroom with 2  ningle 
beds, bathroom, c.h.w. 
shops, 6 minutes Gol 
4igns. weekly. Box 5849. 
WESTMINSTER, bed-sit. room in pleasant 
Private house, facils., suit gentle- 


man, cleaning, linen. 55s. p.w., ditto smallish 
45s. Box 5864. 4 


asa. duate & wife offer single ac- 
Quien oon th ht —_ facils., = 6d. p.w. 
ture chpuccinad , Hemmneet area. a 5789. 




















fs Govt ee in 
uty-spot, sea ‘country, ‘on 
i sandy beach;. H..& C.; 


fy 


cooking; 
| Siding, 52 Pare RS. Tel. 2804. 





Pune Guide to Britain’s recommended 


BACHELO: mR = to another — Jewish, 
m 30-40) accom. in mod. block St. John’s 

Wo Ref. exchanged. PRI. 3106/3244. 
USWELL Hill. Sunny, large bed-sit. 
Fine view. Gas cooker. Meter. Lady. 





Tudor 8160. 





Neri Golders Green. Two ai 
_ furnished rooms, use of kitchen, for 





you ee been “ill, try Old Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, Nr. Bast % Grinstead, _ Excel- 
(special diets if necessary),. br 





SPECIAL offer of 4th floor twin-bedded 
inclusive of 





ridge. Sens. wkly. 
a 6gns. oes for hice 32m 148. 

TH. “ Vegetarian Guest Ho.” Rec- 

tory, aa Wales coast. Ideal sitn. Pisant. hol. 

resort. O’l’kg. sea. Attractive caterg. Brochure. 


| PPEAL for apie winter holidays, with gd. 








woman. 52s. 6d. Box 5812. 





KENSINGTON. Furn. modern reom 
H./C., basin. Use kit., bath, 
Phone evgs. a Jan. 4. WES. 2267. 
(CHARMING balcony bedsit.-room, modern 
block, every convenience, W. C.l area. 
Breakfast * optional. Ring TER. 3752. 
MAN offd. room bach. flat Bayswater, tel. 
din.-kit., etc. Reasonable. Box 5889. 
Woman doctor, working in hospital, re- 
quires. small s/c furn. or unfurn. flat in 
Hampstead or Highgate. Box 5835. 
YG. grad. (+m/c) reqs. cin. acc. C./N.W. 
No restrs. Food if contl. Box 5788. 
G=: warm room with part board warted 


=: against tuition in six languages. 
Box 5500. 




















ood, warmth, every comf., 
D exrag: ‘Chantry Mi Tstield Heath, nr. 
— s Stortford. Hatfield Heath 263. 


S‘/c room, kit., bath., London, by architect 
& wife. MAY. 1743, 4-5. ” Mon. /Fri. 





(QUEST house on Costa Brava for those 
house atmos- 





- TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


26, Gh aring Coss Ra ec. 2 } ie yee. 








SPLICRT EN a typing, ¢xpress service. 
D a P| supplied. Southern 
n sit fa. Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





ESET ENT T. Service. Lit., 
MSS., etc. Mo te. MAL 2659. 
ABBEY Secretarial Bureau, Abbey 
House, Victoria St., S.W. BY (ABB. 3772). 
-class ty Rapid d ting (in 

» , theses, t is, etc. 


ry PLICATING/typing/verbatim report- 
An i and s service. 
‘ telephone BAY. 1786. 











SCHOOLS 


Buss Hill School, 11° Oak Hill 
Co-educational Da Sch 
juan ad controlled by a Fri Society 
| a and Staff. Nursery 10gns., ie. 
ge r and Senior Schools 18gns. 
sa onde 








LL House, ‘Steeple b Capi, nr, Bletch- 
= Bucks, home ing school, 


2:21 Hees £40 term. ‘Seo  odenie results. 


FEM. Winer, BAS —- 


=. Alfred School (F. 1898). P; Co- 
oo aw School, ages 4 to 18. Recog- 
nised by Min. of Educ. 


6-acre premises 

Manor ‘Wood, North End Rd., N.W. Ag 
MONKTON Th Charmouth, 
Dorset. School Farm, a All- 


round sy and <a o hae for boys 
a 9-18. Principals: Carl and Eleanor 














» RELIABLE agg 8 a yiiee enrvice 
Experienced Eyles, br 
rm Rd., N.19. eR 1765, S, Ext. 1. 





PY AZEL Port will your Thesis, 
Play or Technial MS. 





























re Moorland School, Clitheroe, Lancs. A 
happy ul community of a 

on and 50 children aged from 4-13. 
by Min. of Educ. Fees £140 to £165 p.a. 


INEW: , Herts ‘are 
P 52) for Nag d Pty 4 a . where dict Nae 


vironment, cheloay 
maintain health a oes. 
for ey boarders. -. Eliza 
P 4. weekly boarders accepted 
at oy 30" Town and Coustry School, 
38/40 Eton p> tik N. W.3. Primrose 4306. 
Elizabeth Pa’ ae 











"T YLEHU 'T School, Forest Row, Sussex. 
ont bole and a Gis (5-13). Freedom, health 

as basis of education. Apply 
Dorothy Mumfo Mumford, B.Sc. 


W*cHwoop Girls’ Lye ten By Outood, 10 to 
ei a age; sm 3; exceptional 
a 


opportonitien self- 
pres ng Som Miss E Y gag MA. - 
Ee MARKET 














oer SALE: Typewriter, three-bank Empire, 
£8; Olivetti typewriter 
Statbiond model) 1951, £36 or offer. 
= | ee Borkenau: Communist Inter- 
national; Socialist ge = ge "ag (ladies’) 
genuine Bergan Rucsacs; Pair S' aly a 
pa flog tbe on Bg thyme ly to t 
advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N, 
Readers’ Market, | Great Turnstile, mentioning 
advertisement and pag v9 letter for 
each ete ag Charges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
Se 





= |extraordinary| 
suggestion 





O MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extra- 
t ordinary suggestion that they should read 
the Manchester Guardian. They. overlook the 
fact that it is a national, not a local, paper. They 
may think that it looks unexciting. Where are its 
enticement, its temptations, its naughty tidbits? 

It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water 
still tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian ! 
appeals. Its appeal, once felt, is strong. Good 
writing, by good minds, may not move the mill- 
ions. But it is moving to the Mesiy: ingen 
minority. 

The suggestion is that you should try the 
Manchester Guardian. It comes to you free from 
literary lipstick or slapstick. It looks at the world 
with honest eyes. 

You might—who knows?—find the 
Manchester Guardian more satisfying, more 
refreshing, than all your other daily reading put 
together. You can but try! 

If you have any difficulty in getting ‘your Manchester 


Guardian regularly, please write to: The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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Goop NAtur® 


I am Good Nature: born of a Slap on the Back 

And a Heart and Soul of the Party: # stink of 
Bonhomie : 

If you’re Shy and Retiring I make you feel your lack 

Of Lightness of Heart: my name is Truculent 
Tommy. 

I spread around me an odour of Affable Ease : 

I am, moreover, appallingly Easy to Please. 


I laugh at everyone’s Jokes : 
Toes 

I expect you to Burst into Guffaws with me: 
don’t 

I suspect you of vile foreign qualities, verging on those 

Of that Cry-Baby, Hamlet: If I see that you’re 
Solemn, I won’t 

Leave you alone to your long-faced Thoughts : I am, 

In short, he from whom Life cannot prise a Real 
Damn. EpwarD BLISHEN 


FRANKNESS 


The fift yclep¢d Frankness, and did ride 

A mare that evermore would rear and bite. 

All naked was he; nothing would he hide 

That to a weaker mind might cause affright, 

For he (like that fair maid that Una hight) 

Carried a shield which read “ Truth must be bold” ; 

And eke a mirrour, in whose shinie bright 

Expanse each blemish grew an hundred-fold, 

That all men drooped and quailed that did themselves 
behold. 


when I Tread on your 


if you 


ELAINE MorGAN 


FROM THE New THEOPHRASTUS 

Temperance is the art of rationing sensual 
indulgences ; and the temperate man is such as to 
confine himself to three cigarettes per day; and if 
someone offers him a glass of beer to accept 
reluctantly, quoting the exact statistics of the pints 
per person drunk daily in the U.K., and the annual 
number of cases of cirrhosis of.the liver treated in the 


thinnest possible whey. But even a homely little 


virtue like Thrift can prove a dangerous boomeranig. ’ 


I know a man, taught all his life to avoid waste, who 
recently found some Greeting cards left over from 
a previous year and used them up on his friends. His 
fiancée of long standing has just returned hers with 
the brief but cutting comment—* Ye olde olde wish 
if you like, but never the old old card ”’—breaking 
her — and his heart. Pp. M. 


CHESS : What If He ‘Flouts the Book } ? 
No. 170 


That is the question most frequently heard from the 
beginner who has just had his first glimpse at opening 
theory ; having learned a few variations by heart he 
may well wonder what to do if the opponent fails to 
oblige. Thé answer, of course, is that what matters 
is not the letter but the spirit of an opening. The 
book moves are usually among the best available, and 
certainly they would never sin against the spirit of 
the variation. Whoever is guilty of such a sin should 
meet speedy punishment by the very logic of the 
principles he has been flouting. To prove the 
point I could think of no more significant and in- 
structive example than the following game won by 
Alekhine in a 1913 simultaneous display; Black’s 
2od move, while unorthodox was quite playable if 
followed up by B-KKt5 and P-K4. But instead of 
following so logical a course Black, as his 3rd move, 
picked the one fitting into the more orthodox system, 
only to follow it up by a 4th move which ignored the 
basic idea of. the preceding one by relinquishing 
rather than holding the centre. Note how such a 
succession of errors soon lands Black in positions 
which no longer offer a choice between indifferent 
and good moves, but only between bad and worse 
ones ; note also how Alekhine, by steadily strengthen- 
ing his grip on the centre, soon and inevitably has 
several ways to win (choosing the most spectacular, 
an announced mate in 10). 
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My source for this is a new book by Horowitz and | 
Reinfeld, How to think ahead in Chess (Faber & Faber, ’ 
16s.) a most commendable manual. because, rather 
than confuse readers with an abundance of variations — 


it acquaints them with the principles -that matter, — 


As for specific opening systems the present volume _ 
merely deals withthe Dragon Variation in the 
Sicilian, the Lasker Defence (Kt-K5) in the orthodox — 
Q-Gambit, and the Stonewall. While the latter may’ 


be a questionable choice the general principle ote 
_ restricting the scope is a wise one, adding to the book’s ~ 
penetration, lucidity, and readability. 


A : Tarrasch 1914 


points respectively. Y. Aver- 
bakh, the — famous 


siasier, showed them to Caissa’s Correspondent 


Lothar Schmid during the recent Stockholm tourna-~ 


ment. 


B: Vv. oe Sd 








Usual prizes. 


Entries by rts 12. 





REPORT ON COMPETITION 











Soviet. 











hospitals ; and if someone suggests an extension of S 2 KB3 2 es 2 gi Kt(2)-K 1 Set Tiecumter. 13 
. 3 t- t- - -Kt 
licensed hours, to give the result of the recent Gallup (3) P-B4 P-K3? (18) B-Q6 Q-Bi respectively oe Se ee ae ee 
poll on the subject—for, 17810; against, 15009; (4) Kt-B3  PxP? (19) Q-K2! P-QKt4 : (1) Rx P, P-K7; (2) R-Q2, P queens; (3) R-K2 ch, ete. 
“* Mind your bloody business,” 317. He will write to (5) P-K3 Kt-B3 (20) B-Kt3 P-QR4 C: (1) Kt (4)-B2 ch, Kt x Kt; (2) Kt x Kt ch, K-R6; 
The Times to suggest a moderate tax on betting, (6) BxP B-KtS (21) QR-K1!!_ P-RS @ Ree R ies eel ee BOE Kel, K-B7 
sufficient to curb excess while making an appreciable (7) 0-0 BxKt? (22) Q-R5ch!! KtxQ fossils ste. ; els 
coutribution to the Treasury, adding that he derives (g) PxB 0-0 (23) PxP ch K-Kt3 cok xe (-B2 ch? is refuted by (1) . -B6 ; (2) Kt x Kt, 
great satisfaction from Bridge at $d. stakes. In general (9) Q-B2 Kt-K2 (24) R-B2ch_ K-Kt4 
he is a moral hermaphrodite, devoid of all enthusiasm, (10) B-R3 P-B3 (25) R-B5ch _K-Kt3 . Quite a few competitors dropped, a point or two by : 
and killing true delight by a soapy moderation. (11) P-K4 P-KR3 (26) R-B6ch K-Kt4 failing to see every subtlety in C. The only flawless 
Guy Kenpatt = (12) QR-QI_—s- B-Q2_ ~~ (27) R-Kt6ch = K-R5 ge gna gt aiac'r ae D. E. Cohen, 
(13) Kt-K5 R-Kl (28) R-K4ch Kt-B5 ver, Schneider ; they share the prizes. 
Of course, generally speaking, the deadliest virtue (14) P-B4! Q-B2 (29) RxKtch K-R4 Many correspondents sent me most friendly seasonal 
is conscious virtue, turning any-milk of human kind- (15) P-B5! QR-Q1 (30) P-Kt3! and mates next Wishes ; they are sincerely reciprocated. 
ness that happens to-be standing around into the move. AssIAc 
’ ; wore ‘ -jerker has caught on; 
information (9). 24. A shilling cut in wages would 16. Preserving a statesman (7). 
5. The metallic sound of a reduce them to-extremities 17. Brass for young soldiers (7). - 
3 6 pound in change (5). (7). : 20. Bucks saw his defeat, ‘al-° 5 
8. Mad to turn it back into _25. Unenlightened parent to find though he sounds like one of 
Ee C4 foreign currency (7). fault with reverses (5). them (5). 
S RS 10. Put brother in front of the 26. Strays (9). 21. Parties this man serves in 
port to increase his capacity DOWN the church (5). : 
| & (D. - 1, Their bringers are to be 22. Employed, but enterttined 
ee 11. There is a mixed:press for ' feared (5). with a morning out (4). 
wee Re bowlers if they miss the 2. The sectarian is a child after SET-SQUARE 
By beginning of a team’s knock P nagar gh cee 
(8). . He marrie ss Haw! 
ee 2. Stout is not ided b (5). Solution.to No. 28 
a, She BO POOVENS OF Fg This place want help’ & 
hotel in the heavens (6). : 
14. Potter (3). make one feel banished (4). 
5. A ital i 5. The handy way (9). 
15. A capital way to pi ce a -°6. In tempo like a northern 
& z= team without. paying large poet (7). 
48828 Se 7. Riddle of the bees (9). 
16. Honest at first, he _ ceases 9. Lamb led by rope for a 
to be this after his return (9). King’s daughter (8). 
17. Vehicle for which a time- 43, Peers-ask for this ; we may 
table might be produced (3). see its reform in the Com- 
18. A sailor seems to moralise mons (8). 
in pidgin (6). 14. Decoration in the backward 
19. Hats for birds (8). sectors for a colonel (9) 
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In this weck’s competition 
the usual 4-pointer for be- — 
ginners is a game position. # 
How did Tarrasch (White) @ 
bring about his opponent’s @ 
downfall in 4 moves? B 
and C—both of them draws— . 
are very instructive endgame’ 
studies, well worth 6 and.7 ~ 


C: V. Chekhover 1952 
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